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[‘* DO ZOU LIKE ME, JESSY—JUST A LITTLE?" SAID DR. CAMPBELL, 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


eR me 
CHAPTER XV. 


No time had ever seemed so long to Beryl 
Chesney as the hours of that eventfal journey 
from The Towers to Glenfriars. At the best 
it was a tedious business, since there being no 
crosa- country route from North Essex to Mid- 
Warwickshire she was obliged to go up to 
London first, and then, after crossing the 
metropolis in a cab, catch a train at Euston 
for Garby Junction. 

8s after a sleepless night, her heart 
sore for the death of the grandfather who had 
loved her so well, a sense of desolation 
overpowering her, a haunting dread for her 
fatare—poor Beryl’s mind would have been 
fall enough of anguish without the last blow 
of all—the telegram from Mrs, Arnold, saying 
that there was “great trouble about B.” 

Poor Beryl! Hers was a sinless secret, but 
how bitterly she had snffered from it no 
tongue can tell, I¢ seemed to her some- 
times that it must be at least twenty years 








instead of five since she had been Mrs. Sel- 
wyn's little nursery governess, Gem Fane, 
and had in an evil hour learned to love 
her pee ody kinsman—handsome, courtly, 
Basil Lyndon. 

Even now, after all these years, after the 
bitter suffering through which she bad learned 
he was faithless, poor Beryl could not quite 
hate the man who had made her week's 
honeymoon one dream of happiness. Alas! 
the ere from that dream had come scon 
enough, 

Sasan Smith was the destroyer of poor 
Beryl’s happiness; and, alas ! she acted as, so 
many mistaken people do, with the very best 
intentions. 

She did not understand Beryl, and she 
could not brook the idea of the girl’s pretty 
face epoiling his family’s plans for the heir of 
Lyndon. Bat she had a at reepect. for 
Walter Fane, and she was horrified at what 
she thought the other alternative, namely, 
that ein caae should ay oe ae 
winning her affections for a pastime. Lit 
did she guess the girl was his wife. 

Lady Etton’s housekeeper took on herself to 





act the part of Providence, and in so doing 
wrecked two lives. 

She took from the hall table the letter in 
which Baril asked his wife to meet him at 
the Crystal Palace. She opened it, and when 
she had read ita contents decided they must 
never reach Gem, 

Obtaining leave of absence the good woman 
started off for Brixton, and saw ata glance 
that some anxiety besides her father's death 
pressed on Gem. 

Mrs Smith had ways and means. Two 
days after she reached Brixton ‘‘ Miss Fane” 
reosived a letter signed ‘‘ Basil Lyndon,” in 
which the writer announced his epsedy de- 
parture for Sydney, and declared that all 
must be over between them. ; 

‘IT am quite aware,’ ran this cruel letter, 
‘I may have given rise to hopes I am unable 
to fulfil, and I would offer you pecuniar 
compensation if I did not feel it would ineult 
you, My father has shown me the duty I 
owe to my family. My wife you never can 
be, and at his wish I give up even the thought 
of seaing you again.” 

When Gem read that letter it had bat one 
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meaning to her. Their msrzisge was illegal. 
Utterly ignorant, poor chiki, of the law on 
such matters she supposed that the fact of 
her being under age, and not having had her 
father's consent to the union, would make it 
invalid. 

She never accuced Basil, even in her 
thoughts, of knowing this from the first. She 
believed firmly that he had coneidered her his 
wedded wife up to the time of his interview 
with hie father. 

Bir Paul informed him he was free; and 
taking advantage of some legal flaw in the 
ceremony, he had been mean enough to desert 
the girl who loved him. 

Susan Smith saw the success of her work in 
the girl's pale face and heavy eyes. She need 
not have feared Gem sending a reply to that 
letter, which would quite destroy her echeme, 
and open Basil's eyes to the fact that the 
flippant, ungrammatical note he had already 
reocived was from an impostor. 

For days after the blow fell Gem was too 
weak and il) to leave her room. Poor Walter- 
Fane was in his grave, and Basil Lyndon had 
started with his father for Australia before a 
white, shadowy little form orept downstaire, 
and began to move about the house like a 
poor, pale little phoat. 

Sasan Smith returned to Elton Park. The 
firet part of her plot had succeeded. She only 
coped that Mr. Lyndon would not continue 
she correspondence, .as-she could not manage 


always to beat Testers. 

Bat fate was ivg into her hand® with 
almost. amazing . The-very day after 
the housekeeper: left Brixton two ctrangers 
called at RoeeGottage and asked to see Mtv. 
Fane—an olf man,.tall and stately, and a 
sweet-faced. women. near’ middle age, who 
might bave- been his 


daughter, 
Ry Qo ee 


Fane to post’ after his bad but. jast 
reaohed its: .. The lawyer to whom 
it was addressed been. tekting holidays, 
and the : _ ‘wearked 
* private,” his: partner had -not F Open 
it 


On Mr. Grover'é retarm Her iad: at: ones | 
taken the lester to. Ghesney Towers,- 
that Lord Ohesney, having lost his*som ad 
bitterly mourned over his estrangement’ with 
his daughter, and He-belisved he would: grant 
Mr, Fane's dying prayer; and giveadiome-to) 
the girl who, though she was‘only ite. obildof 
an obscure, poverty. stricken surgeon, was still 
the last dessendand of the grand old raceof 
Chesney. 

“IT may have been harsh, madam,” and it 
cost Lord Chesney scmething to admit even 
80 much as thas, ‘bot I am ready to do my 
utmost to atone for the past. I will take my 
grandohild home and make her mistress of 
The Towers, If she pleaseae me she shall be 
my sole heiress, If not, Iwill provide that 
she shall never ‘want. I make. buat two 
conditions,” 

*' I can guess one of them,” said Mra, Fane, 
sadly. ‘‘ In coming to vou Beryl ie to learn to 
bea strunger tous, We shall never see her 
again!” 

_Tocn Marion Bolton spcke for the first 
time. 

‘‘ It is hard on you after being her mother 
for £0 many years; but, indeed, we will do 
our best to make her happy. I am Lord 
Chesney's housekeeper and cousin, and if 
Beryl comes to us I will do my utmost to 
make her happy.” 

“Hoeh, Marion!” intergnsed the peer. 
‘*‘ Walter Fane leaves his dai, ier expressly 
to me if I will accept the charge. I doubt 
whether this lady has power to refuse me tha 
custody of my grandchild, but I wish to pars 
triende, for Beryl's sake!” 

Mrs. Fane conquered the sob that. roce in 
her throat. 

“TI think I can understand your feelings. 
If Beryl goes with you, she can never be our 
sunbeam again. You prefer a sharp, decisive 
breaking off of all old ties, instead of letting 


them die a lingering death? And I think you 
areright. I love Beryl dearly, bat as Beryl 
Chesney she can never be tome what little 
Gem Fane is now, 1 would rather lose her 
altogether than that she should just give us 
the stray fragments of her time, and perhaps 
grow ashamed-of-her brothers-and sisters;’’ 

‘Then you have children of your own?” 

‘TT have five!” 

“ And what are their prospects?” 

The poor mother burst into tears, and con- 
fessed they were poor enough. 

* Listen to me,” said Lord Chesney, 
impressively. ‘Australia is the country of 
the future, and ont there your boys would 
Beon grow successfal, and your daughters 
find husbands. I will frank your passsgs to 
Sydney, and allow you five hundred a-year |” 

‘Five hundi year!" 

‘+ Jaat so, The interest of twelve 
thousailad poun@e, As your children succes. 
tively’ come of! age’or marry, two thousand 
will besdvanced'to start them in life, or to be 
settledion them before their wedding, and 
yourowninconieke accordingly diminished.” 

“But wehave'not the slightest claim upon 
you, Derd Chi ?” 

“T ana rioh , Mrs, Fane;,and I am 
sorry to think of all’the years I was estranged 
from your husband. I should like to smooth 
the path of his wife and children. If you 
cetile. in Australia the only: boon I ask is 


that yone will never mention yout: step- 
caught ise Chesney of Chesney’ Dowers. 
I mean to take my. name, I she 


will, be: my heiress; bat prosperity” brings 
a ido not wautanyoue to 

I jer home,” 

bys er” asked Mra. 


Vata, om phedl: wWeehear your other 
men her-cetteiily ; bat perh 
i see | 3; bas perhaps you 
cam tell plisiatlover 7?” 
A coed Mre. Fane, hardly able 


tm epeneteing, “Why, Gem, is a 
mere . 

etm her mother was when 
ale bi ane! Nothing would induce 
me to adopt) Bbry! as my own child if she 
‘Has alread . d hereelf to a man I should 
disapprove of. I fear she can have met no 

fherewerthy of my heiress.” 

1s haw never met any, worthy or un- 
f * veptied Mrs. Fane; ‘and I fancy, 
Lord Ghe when once you have seen her 
you willcunderstand our Gem couldn't fix her 
affeotions-om anyone beneath her.” ° 

She wenteaway tosend her daughtexy, 
Lord Cltesney -d at his cousin. 

‘(A eonsible women, eh; Marion 7 
let os have cur own way.” 

‘* Perhaps for the sake of her own children 
she will give up Beryl to you; bat I am sare 
she loves her dearly.”’ 

When the girl came iv, looking so pale and 
worn in her plain black frock, Cousin 
Marion felé het whole heart go out to her, and 
even Lord Chesney was touched at her resem- 
blance to bis own lost daughter. 

But he never swerved from his conditions. 
Would she like to come home with him, and 
be as hia child? Would she suffer Gem Fane 
to die from pecple’s minds, to make way for 
Beryl Chesney? Those she left behind should 
be well cared for. No slight or unkindness 
should be offered them, only Lord Chesney 
would have no half-meacures. If she came to 
him it must ba entirely. 

To Beryl the offer gave the chance 
she Jonged for. Surely, with a new name, 
fresh surroundings, and widely different 
ciroumstances—gurely with these ehe must 
forget? And, alas! her loye-story had tarned 
out so terrible a mistake that, still in her 
teens, she yet longed for nothing but oblivion. 
And Lord Chesney put his question. 

‘Had shea lover? Was there anyone she 
cared for, and hoped to ee | by-and-by?” 

‘‘T have no lover, and I shall never marry. 
If you take me now, grandfather, it will be 
for.always. I never mean to care for anyone 





| well enough to marry him!” 












It was’ very quickly dome, A;month fater 
Mrs, Fane and her children sailed for Aug- 
tralia, Sasan Smith came up to Brixton to seo 
them off; and was flattered by the request she 
would allow the post-office to send any letters 
or papers that might reach the cottage on to 
her, ehe might decide which were useless 
circulars, and which worthy the costly 
Australian postage. It wae fate playing into 
her hands again, and explaired the large 
packet which greeted Basil Lyxdon on his 
arrival in Sydney. 

And Beryl Chesney, with a new name,a 
new life, a new home, should surely have been 
heppy, in spite of her perfidious lover, and 
the failure of her brief romance. Alas! she 
was miserable, 

As the days grew shorter, and the year 
hastened to its end, she looked like one haunted 
by @ never-ceasing dread ; and at last she re- 
plied to Cousin Marion's entreaties, as to what 
troubled her, by telling her of her secret mar- 
riage and its consequences, 

By this time Marion Bolton had grown to 
love Beryl very dearly. A childlees mother, 
her very heart yearned over the girl who had 
suffered so terribly, and she espoused her 
cause heart and soul. 

Alas! Beryi’s confidence had been but a 
half one, She could not bring herself to teil 
a her kind cousin of how Basil had deccived 

er. 

Se a 2 dead” to her # so 
time, 80, perhaps, it was pardona at 
bere = _ spoke of him eimply as 

Ié waethe time of the Egyptian war, and 
the impression con’ to Marion was that 
Beryl's hieband had to join his regi- 
ment a week'after their martiage; and proceed 
ae scene’oft battle, where he had quickly 

fallen, 

The kindly: are wasat-a loss to under: 
atend why Béryl would not his name; 
but she readily saw how terrible a complica- 
tion would be made if the, pcor child appealed 
to his family for avsistance since they would 
resent her g kept the secret'xo long, 

It was ebangled skein, Better, far better. 
that poor ‘Beryl had told her story to: Lord 
Cheeney /Hefore she left Brixton; but the past 






was past) 
ic hattnena it, and 
the 5 ’ § 
Ms. Bolton told Lerd that Bery! 
would never stand tha>coldness:of the early 
ein Bowex, and What she thought threo 
‘absence would restore her health. 


old man, who loved hia grandohild 
dearly, consented that Hie cousin should take 
her abroad, and provided liberally for their 
expenses ; but though they went to Canner, on 
leaving The Towers, they econ returned tc 
England, and it was in London that Bery\’s 
little girl, the child Basil would never see or 
own, firet saw the light. 

Margaret Arnold nursed the young mother 
tenderly and devotedly**hrough a long illness 
that followed, believing firmly that she was 
Mrs. Bolton, and her cousin and protectress 
Mies Chesney. 

Perhaps the nurse; whose own marriege 
had been such a-failure, guessed there was 
something strange about the baby's father, 
and that some other cause than death made 
his name a forbidden: word, but she never 
betrayed her thoughts. She pitied poor “ Mrs. 
Bolton” extremely, and when the 
was made could she take charge:of. the little 
girl, treating it and representing ii ag her own 
child, she agreed. 

She received fifty pounds’s year, far more 
than she wonld have asked; but then the 
baby’s presence would prevent her going out 
nursing, and the child was to bo reared with 
the best and daintiest care. Poor Bery! 
Chegney would have goné in sackcloth that 
her baby might wear the daintiest lace and 


cambtic. Never had she #0 rejoiced in her: 


grandfather's 


generous allowance as now. 
| ‘The time went om, The Indies had to retarn 
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to The Towers, and Lord Chesney was quite 
patiefied with the state of bis darliag'’s health, 

Beryl was more beautifal now than ever, 
and there was a softencd radiancy about her 
beauty which won ali hearte, 

Basil’s child had worked the change. The 
baby might never bo the heizess ot the Lyn. 
dons. She might never be acknowledged by 
the Oheeneys, bot che was the daughter of a 
marriage of two loving hearts, who exchanged 
their vows in God's House before His priest, 

In her present softened mood Bergi's 
opinion of her husbend hed changed. » She 
believed he honestiy meant to make-her his 
wife. I¢ was only when his father pointed 
ont to him tho flaw in the ceremony, and 
threatened to leave him penniless if -he re< 
newed it, that he deserted her, 

“He was weak, bat he loved me once,” 
thought the poor girl, ‘lam sure he belisved 
in our marriage then as muok as*I did; but 
when his father told him it wae not binding, 
and urged on him to free himself from a 
wife so much beneath him, he yielded to the 
temptation, I wonder it he has been happy,” 
thought the poor child ‘sorrowfuliy some- 
times, “and if he has forgotten me? Mrs, 
Smith eaid he meat to bring home a bride 


from the Bush. She will ba his wife and | 
Lidy Lyndon, and yet i feel that while I live | 


ha can never really belong to: anyone else. 
Men sre different from women, Isuppose, for 
I would rather give up life iteelf than marry 
anyond else while Basil lives,” 

And slas! poor child, in the next three 
years thas was her gréat difficulty. It had 
peen easy fo keep ber secret from Lord 
Chesney. It was easy to invent excuses for 
visiting Mrs, Arnold, ‘a lady whohad been 
very kind to her in her illness ’ at Glenfriars, 
but it was impossible, simply impossible, to 
make Lord Ohesney understand she did not 
wish to marry. 


And here even Mra. Bolton did not quite ; 


side with her. When it grow to’ be two yeara 
trom her fatal wedding-day, and nearly as 
jong since she had “lost” her busband, the 
good creature would hint that Beryl was too 
young to condemn herself to an eternal 
vidowhood, and that ro man worthy of her 
love would think less of hor because she had 
already been for one brief week a wifs, 

‘You forget,” said the girl, hoarsely, “ you 
forget ‘Birdie,’ Her very existence forbids 
such a thonght,” 

“My cear, a kind stepfather would be the 
best guardian of the littie ‘one; and no one 
who loved you could be harsh:to Birdie sincs 
she is your image.” 

But Beryl only shook her head, and was not 
convinced ; and when it beoame evident that 
Philip Arnison was the husband Lord Chesney 
had selected for her Mazion Bolton ceased to 
xvemonstrate. 

She was not olever, but she hada good 
woman's instinctive shrinking from evil. 
Before ever Beryl had come to The Towers 
the housekeeper felt that Mr, Arnison was a 
bad man. 

So things had gone on, waiting, one would 
say, for something to happen, some spatk to 
ignite the gunpowder of this domestic tragedy, 
and warm it into an explosion. 

But Beryl Chesney had suffered too terribly 
to be easily taken off her guard. When she 
eutered the railway carriage at Garby, and 
saw her husband lying in a deep stupor almost 
like death, she yes kept her secret, Later on, 
she stood by his improvised couch in the rail- 
way room and looked on his atill, set features 
without ever betraying what he was to her. 

It struck her'as @ terrible complication that 
Basil should be taken to Glenfriars, but she 
never grasped the fact that he was actually at 
Mrs. Arnold’s, beneath the same roof as his 
own child, 

The thought of a meeting between there 
two never once occurred to her; and now her 
standfather was dead she mourned’ him much 
= bytes but his death brought her a strange 

elief, 


She would still keep her miserable seoret, 


at all hazards, if possible. But if the worst} 
happened, and the truth was known, there! 
was no one now tp whom it would mean) 
bitter grief or anguish, i 

Marion Bolton lived in her affections, and 
would not be estranged from Beryl by any 
shadow of disgrace. The Fanes, far.off in 
Austrelia, would never even hear the story. | 

Lord: Chesney was dead. Doubiless Mr. | 
Arniaon wat his heir, and The Towers would | 
be Bsry!’s home no longer; but Mrs. Bolton | 
was provided for, and what she had she would 
shate with Birdie and her moshor. 

And still om and om the train bore poor | 
broken-hearted Beryl, on through the fair mid- 
laud countids in the brightness of the Sepzem. 
ber’ afternoon, uafil about five o'clock it 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Lapy Lxypon reproved her eldest daughter 
rather sharply when ehe returned from her 





kind-hearted: woman by nature, it bad ovmea 

home to her gradually during. the last few 

— that she did not understand her firat- 
rn, 

Try av she would she could noi eco things 
with Panlina’s eyes; there was no sympathy 
between them, 

Apart from the quéstion of Mr, Arnison’s 
attentions, Panlina was always crossing her 
mothsr’s wishes. She had joined the little 
party af Glenfriare wnasked and unwanted, 
| but now she was there she was no help or 
assistance, 

She openly slighted her half-brother, while 
she treated Dr, Campbell with « veiled 
insolence which would have disgusted him but 
| for his great interest-in her relations, which 
| made hint bear even the beauty's airs and 
| gtaces with tolerance. 

Ié was so preposterous, if you thoughi of it, 
the portioniess younger child of a baronet 
persisting in treating a man her equal by 
birth, and far her superior in education and 
manners, as an inferior. 

John knew perfectly that when he 
“settled in London, and it was known he 
had inherited the whole of his poor wife's 
fortune, ho shoald be one of the pet eligibles 
of the season ; and yet here was pretty, penni- 
less Paulina Lyndon esnabbing him at every 
turn in her desperate efforts to keep him in 
his place, 

“I am afraid your sister will never like 
me,” he said, later that same day, when he 
and Jessy wore alone in the sitting- room 

Panlina bad flouneed off ias tantram, Lady 
Lyndon was sitting with her con, and Mra. 
Arnold had gone for a walk, intending to cal! in 
~ the station. master’s house and see her chil- 

ren. 

** I can’t think what has conie to her,” said 
Jessy, in a puzzled voice; ‘ sbe used to be so 


everything has been wrong. Perhaps she is 
put out at leaving London!’ 

“T think she is annoyed at your brother's 
return,” suggested Campbell, candid! y. 

“Qh, not it could not be that; besides, 
Basil must be proud of Lina, she ia so pretty. 
I should think his coming home would make 
things muoh gayer for her, You know, 
mamma never went into society. Lina has 
never even been to a patty; now very likely 
she will ‘come out,’” 

‘And you?” 

* Ob, no,” and Jessy gave a litile sigh. “I 
shalln’t ‘come out’ in that way at all. You 
see, there are saoh a lot of us, Dr, Campbell, 
and Basil is only our half. brother, he conldn’s 
be expected to keep us all, If he takes care 
of mamma, Panlina, and the children, we 








stennied slowly into the station at Garby | 
junction, and to her hortor and dismay Philip never ba a oredit to her because I ara so 
Arnison advanced to hand her from the | plain |” 


carriage. | ack had honestly meant to speak to Bazil 


‘or Lady Lyndon first. He was conscious, too, 


stolen expedition to Garby Wood. A simple, | 


in the world, but since { came home this time | 


Jack very ueariy laughed, mosh ag he 
admired the brave, independents spirié, 

“How many ‘ middle ones’ are there?” 

“Three. We thick I van begin at Obrist- 
mas; but Blanche will hve to stay at school 
nearly thtee years longer. I should have 
talked to mother and got her to consent before 
now but for Basil's accident,” 

“ Have you any idea what sort of a situa- 
tion you should like, Miss Jesay ?"’ 

“Anything I cando. Only Paulina is so 
sensitive, I am afraid she would out me 
altovether if i¢ was anything net genteel.” 

‘* Fshould like to choose the situation,” said 
Campbell; cheerfally, “bat I ant afraid Mise 
Lyndon would not approve of my selection— 
would she?” 

“T don’t know. Paulina always saya I shall 


that a pair of acknowledged lovers would 
somewhat incxeare the complications at The 
‘ Cottage ; but this last speeoh broke down hia 
(prudence. He took the girl's hand in his anc 
said, simply,— 

‘'T love you dearly, Jessy! Do you think 
| you conld forges the difference in our ages and 
forgive me for being a widower? Dear, if you 
will oaly try to care for me I am sure I can 
make you happy ad my wife!” 

"Ms!" exclaimed Jesay, ungrammatioally. 
“Oh! Dr, Campbel!, you must mean Linai 
Everyone ssye she is sure to marry early, and 

I am going to ba the old maid of the 
| family 1" 

‘Have you promised to fill that post?” 
asked Jack, rather comically, ‘' because if not I 
hope you will think again before you make me 
miserable, Couldn’s you learn to love me, 
Josey, if I waited patiently. We haven't 
known each other very locg, dear; but we 
have been thrown together here so intimately 
I feel ag though I knew you better really than 
if we had been meeting for years and yesre 
just as mere acquaintaacss,’’ 

‘* You are juss like an old friend,” said the 
girl gentiy; ‘ bus I—you don'y understand. £ 
am uoi bright, or clever, or even pretty. I 
am only Jessy, and——” 

“And it is Jessy 1 wani, sweetheart,” sai 
'De. Campbell, tenderly. “‘k taink yotr 
| mother likes me, and Iam sure Basil will be 
|; On my aide, if only you will give me the leary 
| little enconragement.” 

They were silent, She did not draw away 
the band he had taken; but she spoke no 
word. He was growing anxious, 

‘Don’t you like ms, Jessy—jast a littla? ”’ 

‘* More than a little,” she confessed shyly. 
** And, Dr. Campbell.” 

‘“* What is it, Jesey ?” 

i ‘When Panilina came, I thought yon would 
ibe sure to fall in love with her, She is eo 
beautifal, you know; and it made me mirer- 
able 1" 

“Do you know what that proves, little cirl ? 
| That you do oare for nie, May 1 speak to 








nice and sweet. When I went back to schoo! ! Lady Lyndon to-night?" 
at Easter I thought Paulina the dearest girl | 


“Jf you wish it, Bas, oh! I know she wil! 
| be very angry with me!” 

“My dear, little girl, why?" 

“* Because she hoped you wonld oare for 
Paulina. I heard her tell Basil so when I was 
in hia room,” 

“ And what did he say?" 

“He smiled, and then said sadly, ‘ Don’? 
fret if your wishes fai), mother; so many jova 
affairs go astray that it's safer never to plan 
any.’ ” 

“T fancy his own have gone astray, poo: 
fellow,” said Jack, very gtavely. ‘ Well, 
Jessy, I am quite ready to brave Lady 
Lyndon’s displeasure; and I shall speak to 
her the firet chance I get,”’ 

The chatics cams ther, for Ledy Lrndon 
entered, with rather a troubled look on ker 
caim face, 

“J thonght Panlina was bere! Weero 





middle ones mean to earn our own liviog!” 





your sister, Jessy?” 
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‘'In her own room, mamma. I expect she 
went upatairs when you did.” 

‘* T knooked at the door as I passed, and she 
did not answer. You had better go up to her, 
Jessy ; she may have a headache.” 

Jessy sped away, not sorry for the excuse 
offered her, Her mother and John Campbell 
were left alone, 

“Will you give your child to me?” he 
asked her, coming straight to the point in his 
frank, manly fashion, ‘I will cherish Jessy 
with my heart's best love, if only you will con- 
sent for her to be my wife.” 

“Your wife! That child!” exclaimed the 
mother in amazsment. ‘Why, Jessy is 
barely seventeen |” 

“Please don’t think me impertinent?” he 
pleaded, “if I remind you there was as much 
disparity of age between yourself and her 
father, and yet I have heard Sir Paul's second 
marriage was a very happy one. Like him, ] 
am a widower, but I am childless. I do not 
ask you to let Jessy become a stepmother.” 

Lady Lyndon smiled. 

“TI like you better than any young man I 
know," she said kindly, ‘‘ and Basil owes you 
a debt of gratitude nothing can repay. If you 
really love my child, and can win her affection, 
I will give her to you gladly; but I hope you 
know that Jessy is portionless. For five long 
years we have all been dependent on Basil's 
charity.” 

‘*T am sure he never thought it ‘ charity,’” 
replied Jack; ‘‘and I am glad Jessy has no 
fortune. My means are ample, and when 
once I commence practising in London they 
will probably increase. As it is, I can make 
any settlements on Jessy you and Sir Basil 
desire.” 

A lamp came into the mother's throat. 

“T am afraid we have never valued her 
enough, poor little thing! You see, she was 
& plain, awkward child, and I always leant on 
Paulina.” 

‘I understand,” said De. Campbell, very, 
very gravely ; “ but, believe me, Lady Lyndon, 
it never answers to exalt one sister over the 
other. I fear you have a grievous disappoint. 
— before you in the shape of your eldest 
child.”’ 

The mother's love was on the defensive at 
once. 

“You have hardly seen Paulina to advan- 
tage, Dr. Campbell. She is prejudiced against 
Basil; and I grant her manner to you has 
troubled me very much.” 

‘I should never speak of that,” returned 
John ; “‘and, indeed, Lady Lyndon, I doubt if 
Iam doing well to say even this much, bat I 
want to prepire you for a trouble that may 
be coming! I fear your daughter is very 
much out of health.” 

“Paulina! '’ said the mother in frank in- 
credulity. ‘* Why, she never ailed anything in 
her life. She enjoys splendid health!” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I am a physician, and I do not speak 
without careful observation. Miss Lyndon 
may have enjoyed the most perfect health till 
now, but at present I am certain there is 
something gravely wrong with her!"’ 

“Dr. Campbell!” cried the widow in an 
agony of remorse, ‘‘ forgive my contradicting 
you, and tell me what is in your mind? You 
cannot mean my darling is going into a 
decline?” 

“No, The ailment is mental, and on the 
nerves. Tell me, have you noticed no 
change in your daughter of late. Was she 
always as she is now?” 

‘‘Bbhe used to be a sweet-tempered high- 
spirited girl, but she has never been quite the 
same since she heard of Sir Basil's return. 
She had fancied till then that the estate and 
other property were mine!” 

** And from that moment she has exhibited 
& morose, snilen, dislike for her half-brother, 
and everyone connected with him? Am I 

right?" 

‘Yes; bat——” 

** And yoa have grieved over the change in 
her, never gueseing it oame from her health? 





Her whole nervous system is out of order. I 
should not be surprised to find she suffered 
constantly from sleeplessness, Look at her 
eyes when she comes down to breakfast! They 
have a wistfal, hunted expression sometimes, 
ottucs dey inal woney wits bang slanptentnene 
others they weary eeplessness. 
Lady Lyndon, bear with Ry I am Basil's 
friend ; I hope someday to be your son. I only 
speak to try and warn you in time. Paulina 
is not herself. She is under the inflaence of 
some evil mind, constantly planning and 
suggesting thinge from which her own pure 
spirit shr Mesmerism and h 


unscrupulous person. Oan 
either of these so-called gifts have been prac- 
tised on your child?" 

‘* Never to my knowledge." 

‘'There is no one in all your circle 
acquaintance who may have used these 
to make Paulina entirely captive to his 
and pleasure? I am speaking with el 
plainness, Lady Lyndon; but is there any- 
one, who, with professions of love, has stolen 
her hears, and then made her his helpless tool 
in evil work?" 

White as a sheet was poor Barbara Lyndon. 
Her lips were to In another 
moment she have told Dr. Campbell 
the whole story of their acquaintance with | 
Philip Arnison, when the door opened 
abruptly, and Mrs. Arnold rushed in, her 
eyee raised to Jack's in passionate entreaty. 

“Oh, Dr. —— Bir, you are a good 
— Help me! They have stolen my 
rs) ” 

“Not Birdie!" exclaimed John Campbell, 
“ not Birdie. Why I saw her only this morn- 
ing looking the picture of happiness.”’ 

“‘My sister had just put her to bed, and 
gone back to the parlour, where her husband 
was waiting for her, Kate says she bad not 
been away half.an-hour when I came in, and 
she took me to see the child. Birdie’s cot was 
empty. We thought she had heard my voice 
and come in search of me, but the door was 
shut, and it would have been impossible for 
that baby to open it.” 

‘‘She must be in the room,” said Lady 
Lyndon, hastily ; ‘‘ hiding. perhaps, for fan!" 

Margaret shook her head. 

‘‘She was too small for tricks like that. 
No, my lady ; Kate and her husband think she 
has been stolen. The window waa wide open, 
though Kate had left it closed. She was such 
& pretty child; and, oh ! how oan I find her?” 


(To be continued.) ~ 
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ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


i 
OHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) 


‘Hatz her!” the Marquis repeated, in a 
hollow tone, as if communing with himself. 
** Hate her! oh, Heaven!" 

Looking into his lordship's face, Richard 
Layne noticed that it was convaleed with 
grief and anguish ; but even while he looked 
it hardened, and stony eyes glared fiercely 
upon him, 

“It is well that she fears me!” said his 
lordship, more calmly. ‘It is well that her 
soul can be moved to any emotion. I intend 
to wring her heart to the very core before I 


would not have your blood upon my handg. 
Yet Iam capable of defending myself, and of 
protecting the helpless ones who lock to me for 
aid and comfort!” 

‘*If you can defend yourself do so now! 
Here are pistols. Choose one for yourself. We 
are far enough from the Castle to remain 
unheard by its occupants!" 

His lordship drew from his pocket # small 
ornamented case, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain a neat pair of pistols, of the 
best brand and workmanship. He extended 
the case to Layne, who took it with relactance, 
88 


Soin en ates sedad dhs: ated. 
Your death is not necessary to my Lonel. 


ness——”’ 
‘*Bat yours is to mine!” interrupted hia 
lordship, angrily, inte the speech 


wrongly. ‘For years I have cherished a 
desire to see you bite the dust, and at last my 
desire stands a chance of geatification. You 
cannot evade me now. You or I must fall!” 
Richard made no farther appeals to hia 
lordship, but selected one of the pistols and 
handed back the other. , 
*‘ Stand off twenty paces,” said the Marquis, 
throwing aside his pistol-case and handling 
the weapon. ‘Oh, stay where you are, and I 
will measure the distance |" ¢ 
Layne made no objection, and the Marquis 
paced twenty steps and then turned on his 
hee! 


“T will count four,” he said, ‘‘and we will 
then fire in concert. The survivor can make 
what explanation he pleases !'’ 

Richard bowed quietly, knowing that Misa 
Alethea would have no need of words to tell 
her why he fell—if such should be his fate. 

** One—two—three—four!” counted the 
Marqais, slowly and solemnly, the rage leaving 
his tones, 

As the last word was numbered the pistola 
were fired simultaneously. 

The noise of the shots was succeeded by a 
low moan, and Richard Layne fell forward on 
his face. 

The Marquis was unhart. 

His lordship looked at his fallen foe for an 
instant, as if fearing to approach him, bat 
then came forward, calliog upon his name. 

“ Speak to me, Richard,” he said, bending 
over him. ‘Are you hart?” 

He wae unanswered. 

Standing erect, the Marquis folded his arms 
and looked down upon the form of the man he 
had so hated, but his expression was not that 
of sriumph or exaltation. 

Years before, fair-haired, blue-eyed Richard 
Layne had been his bosom friend, beloved 
above all other men, and to that far-off period 
the Margquie’s thoughts reverted at that 
moment, 

** Richard!" he said again, and his voice 
ee of pain and grief, ‘‘you are not 

ea ! ” 

=e paused, aa Layne stirred and attempted 
to 


rise. 
Seeing that his combatant yet lived, the 
Marquis grew astern and fierce, and listened 
quietly aa Richard said,— 

‘*I believe I was momentarily stunned. I 
feel batter! "’ 

‘* Well enough to finish the combat?” asked 
hia lordship, picking up Layne’s pistol. 
Re arm is hurt! Some other time, my 

r ” 

“Very good. I shall hold you to your 
promiee!’’ declared Lord Waldemere, coldly. 
“We will cettle our difficulties with the pistol, 








relieve her of my presence. I intend to be to 
her an incarnate Nemesis, and my revenge 
shall strike her in her weakest points!” 

‘* Have you no pity for her?" 


“None! Bat you do not ask how I shall, 


a8 soon as your arm shall be well again, You 
can find your way home alone, I daresay!” 
He bowed and withdrew from the glade, 
taking his pistol-case with him, and dashing 
into the thickest of the park, instead of pro- 


wound her! An arrow to find her heart must , cecding towards the Castle, 


be aimed at her son or at you. It is not my 


Richard then lifted himself to an upright 


design to war first upon the innocent and help. | position, sitsing upon the green sward, and 


legs, bus upon you!" 


pr 
“Very well! * responded Richard, calmly, | received. 


drawing himeelf up to his full height. “I do 
not seek a quarrel with you, my lord, and 


Ii the blood was streaming ¢ 


ed to examine the wound he had 


It was evidently nothin “very serious, ye} 
Loves the bullet- 
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hole in his sleeve, and he felt weak and faint, 
as much, perhaps, from excitement as from 
lose of the vital flaid. 

He had walked over to the Castle park, his 
estate being the neighbouring one, and he 
desired to walk home » not wishing to 
alarm Miss Wycherly or gueste. 

With this intention, he attempted to strag- 
gle to his feet, but his muscles failed him, and 
he sank back upon the ground in a state of 
unconsciousness, the moonlight streaming 
upon his white face, and giving it a ghastly 
and deathly appearance ! 





CHAPTER XY, 


It is jealousy’s peculiar nature 
To swell small things to great ; nay, out of naught 
To conjure much ; and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 
— Young's Revenge. 


Ricgarp — had been y a few coos 
unconscious when a new figure appeare 
= scene, in the form of Lady Ellen 

igh. 

Tae pretty young widow had been gazing 
at the moon from the shelter of the pillared 
portico, and murmuring scraps of appropriate 
poetry, when she had been disturbed by the 
sound of pistol-shots from the direction of the 
circular glade. 

Her first thought was of poachers; her 
second of a possible accident to some one of 
the gentlemen visiting at the Castle. Not 
wishing to needlessly alarm the gay occupants 
of the drawing-room, and being of an ad- 
venturous disposition, she resolved to visit the 
glade in person and unattended. 

Aasoon as she had formed this resolution 
‘she quitted the portico, and hastened towards 
the fountain-glade. 

The first object that met her gaze, as she 
paused on the edge of the little dell, was the 
form of Richard Layne. 

She did not recognise him at first, and 
hesitated whether to advance or retreat, or to 
summon assistance; bat the reflection that, 
whoaver he might be, he was a human being 
in extremity, nerved her to approach, with 
words of inquiry upon her lips. 

As she came timidly nearer, she recognised 
the frank, boyish-looking face, and cried,— 

“Ob, Mr. Layne, is it you? Are you ill?” 

Receiving no answer, she ran to the foun- 
tain, scooped up with her hands some water 
from the basin, and, returning with it, bathed 
the face of the fallen man, calling again 
upon his name, 

‘Can he have merely fainted ?” she ejacu- 
lated, continuing her efforts. ‘Or is he a 
Victim to those pistol-shots 2? Oh——” 

She started, her fingers having come in 
contact with a tiny pool of blood, which had 
dripped from Richard's arm. 

Lady Ellen had a horror of wounds and 
blood ; but, with a calmness and self-posses. 
sion that did her infinite credit, she gently 
lifted the injared arm to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the hurt it had received. 

“He has been shot!” she murmured in 
tones of mingled horror and pity. “ Who 
could have had the heart to injure him? I 
should think he could not have an enemy in 
the world? It must have been accidental ! 

_ Without wasting further time in specula- 
tions, the young widow bound her cambrio 
handkerchief over the wound to staunch the 
flow of blood, and devoted to the same pur. 
pose the silken sash that encircled her waist. 

When she had finished the task she looked 
up, encountering the conscious gaze of the 
wounded man. 

How long he had been observing her she did 
not know. 

With a blush and a pitying glance she arose 
from her kneeling position, saying, con- 
fasedly,— 

“I heard shots in this direction, Mr. Layne, 
and came here to find out their cause. I was 


who was in great request in the drawing- 
room, 

Yielding to her fate, Lady Ellen accepted 
hia lorship’s escort thither, and Miss Wycherly 
proceeded alone to the glade. 

Richard was sitting on the bench as she 
came near, and welcomed her with a faint 
smile. 

“I knew you would come, Alethea,” he caid 
leaning his head against her shoulder 
‘although I thought best to send the message 
to Alison. Will Lady Ellen return?” 

“No, Richard ; she is engaged in the draw- 
ing-room |" ‘ 

‘* It is as well perhaps!” he sighed. 

Mies Wycherly answered ont by a search- 
ing look, under which Richard seemed co- 
scious and confased. 

She then gently undid the bandages upon 
his arm, and scrutinised the wound, be=dling 
it so gently and tenderly that her touch 
afforded him relief and comfort. 

While she was thus engaged Alison entered 
the dell with a small basket in her hand, 
which she brought to ber mistress. i 

The basket contained a supply of old linea, 
@ bottle filled with a dark liquid, and a ball of 
ribbon. } 

With the aid of these stores Miss Wycherly 
staunched the blood that still flowed, although 
sluggishly, and bound up the wound with 
surgeon-like skill. : 

‘©]¢ will do well now, Richard,’’ she aaid, 
when she had quits finished. ‘'‘ Yon must keep 
quiet, and you will have nothing to fear!" 

Alison proseeded to restore the contents of 
her basket to order, and then withdrew to a 
little distance. 

Miss Wycherly then said, very gravely, — 


































sent condition, and—and have been assisting 
your recovery.” 

Richard gave her a gratefal look, and 
answered,— 

“ A thousand thanks for your kindness and 
presence of mind, dear Lady Ellen. My 
accident is not serious, I think!” 

“Then it was an accident? I was sure no 
one could have deliberately fired upon you.” 

She paused, blushing again, more decidedly 
than before, and Richard wondered that he 
had not before noticed how charming and 
pretty she was. 

He struggled to a sitting posture, but the 
exertion was so painfal that the young widow 
sprang forward to assist him, expres her 
sorrow at the “‘accident"’ that had en 
him, and begging him to command her 
services, 

“Bhall_I summon someone from the 
Castle?” she asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Your wound 
needa prompt attention.” 

“Not yet! Is is doing well enougb, and I 
do not wish to alarm anyone, I walked over 
from my place, but my accident prevents my 
paying my respects to the Castle guests. I 
duresay I only need a few minutes of rest and 
quiet to feel myself again! ”’ 

This remark produced its intended effect, 
Lady Ellen lingering at Richard's side. 

The young widow looked unusually charm. 
ing in her pretty violet dress, with the halo of 
moonlight opon her gentle, pitying face, and 
her patient regarded her with open admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

‘Tam sfraid that your wound is not doing 
well at all,” said Lady Ellen, after an em- 
berg et pre *' Bee the indac sale stained 

th blood. And you are growing paler.” “ Ri ara ia not the 

** Your ladyship is right. The wound may a ee ‘a it occur?” 
os —_, gen than I —— airy ve “Do not ask me!” 

impossible for me to walk home, an oO no pe 
wish to alarm anyone. I wish I could send re Pye Ma ma — oe 
word to Alison Murray — Miss Wycherly's in Mies Alethea’s voice 
waiting-woman. She isan excellent nurse, I “Hash, dear. The meeting was not of my 
as — and could bind up my wound in seeking. I could not refuse him, Alethea, when 
a few minutes 1 he forced the combat upon me, But my hurt 
“I will go for her, Mr, Layne. Do not] ig very slight" 
leave the glade in my absence, and I will| «Bui the Marquis! Waa he bart?” cried 
guarantee that no one but Alison—is that her/ iss Alethea, in tones that were barely 
name?—shall know of your injary. You] andible. ¥ 
py Va mhane y well I shall keep the seoret of) Richard noticed that her constenanes Wa 
> in i *% her eyes glit- 
With this assumed lightress of speech es p Moat oe, es a ee 
Lady Ellen flitted from the dell, and hastened} «How you hate him, Alethes,” he said. 
to the Castle, “No, he is not hart!" 
She gained the eastern tower unobserved,| Misg Wycherly uttered a cry so sharp, 
her friends being all pleasantly engaged in| aiihough low, that it seemed to come from 
the drawing-room, and knocked at the door of /her yery soul. What emotion it evinced 
the ante.chamber for admittance. Layne could no} determine, bat he thought it 
Miss Wycherly answered the summons, an expression of disappointment at the escape 
_ She looked surprised at beholding the guest| o¢ Lord Waldemere. 
in that quarter of the Castle, and Lady Eilen| [iow as was the ory it reached the hearing 
coloured guiltily before her cold gaz, and | of the Marquis, who had been wearing out his 
stammered & request to see her maid. excitement by violent exertion, and who had 
‘Mes, Murray ? started to return to the Castle. 
The visitor assented. It had the effect to draw him towards the 
Mies Alethea touched a bell-pull that com- | glade, 
municated with the inrer chamber,and Alison} His eyes blazed fiercely as they beheld hia 
made her appearance. — 5 late opponent leaning against Miss Wycherly, 
Lady Ellen found it impossible to request/ but his demeanour was almost stony in its 
the waiting-woman to grant her a private | impassiveness. 
interview, and she decided to state her busi-| “You are not angry with me, Alethes, 
ness to both mistress and maid, which she did | because I let the Marquis escape me?"’ asked 
in as few words as possible. Richard, acting upon the impression he had 
‘“* Richard— Mr, Layne injured !’’ exclaimed | received. ‘His lordship declared we shall 
Mies Alethes, in agitated tones. ‘“ How didit/ have another meeting, as soon as I shall have 
happen?” recovered from this, Then, if it be your will, 
* He shot himself, I believe, Miss Wycherly.| I will do my best to wound him. To tell you 
He ia waiting for your maid. A little delay | the trath, I fired wide of the mark to-night. 
may endanger him!” Another time——” 
** There shall be none!"’ was the reply, and] ‘* You must not meet him again, Richard ! 
Miss Alethea gave prompt orders to Alison to} Promise me you will not! If you would not 
follow her immediately with all necessary | make me perfectly miserable, promise me to 
appliances. avoid his lordship in fature!" 
She then conducted Lady Ellen from the} “Bunt it he thrusts a meeting upon me I 
tower. canno} act & a a . \indata teteeat 
As the sed through the wide hallat the} ‘For my sake, refase to mec} him, 
foot of aA pre staircase they encountered | For little Arthur's sake, avoid him! Will you 
Lord Templecombe, who declared he had been | not promise?” 





astonished to discover you, and in your pre- 





searching everywhere for the young widow,| Richard could not resist Miss Alethea’s 
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eager pleadings, and gave the required 
promise. 

As ehe poured forth her grateful thanks, 
with tears of relief, the Marquis nervously 
handled his pistols, as if tempted to shoot the 
couple where they stood. 

it was but a momen temptation. What- 
ever his faults, his lordship was not an 
awassip, aud he almost recoiled from himeelf 
pt the thought be bad entertained, whispering, 
with strong emotion,— 

‘‘She is making a demon of me! Thie— 
this hatred of Alethea Wycherly is eating 
away all the good in my nature. I am become 
so base that 1 am afraid of myselfi—yet, com- 
pared to her, I am an angel of light!” 

Tois latter reflection restored his calmness, 
and lessened his self-condsmnation., 

Having secared the pledgs she sought from 
Richard, Miss Wycherly proposed that he 
ehonld acoompany her to the Castle, adding,— 

‘*' You ehali see mo one but Alison and me, 
You need a strergthening draught, Richard. 
Besides, you wili need to be driven home, 
You are quite unfit to walk!” 

Layne yielded to Miss Alethea’s solicitation, 
and Alison was sent on in advance, 

As the wounded man arose to his feet he 
observed the stained handkerchief of Lady 
Ellen on the ground where it had fallen. 
With a shy glance at his friond he stooped 
and picked it up, thrusting it into his bosom. 

As he withdrew his hand he noticed that 
Miss Wycherly had observed his movement, 
and she exchanged glances with him. 

“Come, Richard,” she said, pleasantly. 
“Will you lean upon my arm, or can you 
walk alono?”’ 

“T can go very well alone, thank you, I 
shall leave you behind, I fear |” 

He walked away at a very good pace, which 
soon slackored, however, but he did not find 
it necessary to accept the proffered assistance 
az they proceeded towards the Castle, 

Lord Waldemere etole after them to the 
edge of the park, and watched them as they 
made a circuit, their final destination being 
ths eastern tower. 

They reached it unseen, found the door of 
the morning-room unlocked, as just lefs by 
Alison, and sntered is, closing the door behind 
them, 

The waiting woman had already closad the 
shatters, acd now lighted the hanging lamp, 
and drew the certains, giving a home-like air 
to the apartment. This done she withdrew, 
disappearing by the private atairoase to the 
upper chambers, 

“Tq Arthur quite happy here?” asked 
Layne, when be found himeelf alone with 
Miss Wycheriy. ‘ Had I nos batter take him 
home with me to night, Aiethsa? Tais pro- 
mise I have given you tics my hands towards 
Lord Waldemere, and is might be better for 
me to leave the neighbourhood for a while! 
My presence bere only serves to irritate the 
Marqnis!” 

**f cannot lose Arthur so soon |" 

‘Then I must stay to protest you and him! 
Ia there not some way by which we can 
compel the absence of his lordaiip ?"’ 

* None whatever!” replied Aieshea, hastily, 

‘Your enmity towards each other is too 
bitter to admi¢ of this continual conflict and 
intercourse, So long as you are obliged to 
act the part of hostess tothe Marquis you will 
be unhappy. I think he is determined to 
Utterly crash you.” 

‘tAnd I am equally determined not to be 
crushed, Take care of yourself, Richard, and 
I will have no fears for my fature or for 
Aribar’s!" 

‘Phere’s one consolation, Alethea—a soul 
like Lord Waldemere’s is & consuming fire, 
It wears hia body like a sword wears she soab- 
bard, and unless he has some peace and rest 
be will not live many years! With his death 
your life will begin!” 

Alethea shivered painfully, and moaned,— 

“Don't! You hart me, Richard! Do not 
talk ao!" 


“Nou fear my prophecy ia teo good to be 











true? Hope for the best, dear, Darkas has 
been your lot, you have secret compensation 
in your zon. He will yet do you honour!” 

At this juncture Alison returned, bearing a 
massive salver laden with decanters, etc., and 
Miss Wycherly prepared a tempting draught 
for Richard. 

When he had drained it the woman retired, 
and he said,— 

“'T feel quite well enough to walk home, 
and I prefer to do so. I will go now, and 
return to-morrow to call, as if nothing had 
occurred. Lady Ellen may be anxious about 
me. ” 


“T will relieve her anxiety to-night, Richard, 
and she will see you in person to-morrow | "’ 

Richard bent over Miss Alethea, kissing her 
on her forehead, as a brother might have 
done ; and then, after pressing her hand, took 
his departure, his hostess standing in the 
door, and looking after him until he had dis- 
appeared in the shadow bsyond the lawn. 

Then, after locking the door, she ascended 
the private stairs, passed through her rooms, 
and proceeded through the various corridors, 
and by the grand staircase to the drawing- 
room, 

The young psople were engaged in an 
animated digoussion, upon which Mrs Braith- 
waite was looking with benevolent interest, 
and Miss Aleshea joined her, learning thst 
tableaux was the subject under considera- 
tion. 

As hostess, she gave & gracious assent to the 
demands made upon her, and made various 
valuable suggestions that convinced her guests 


that she would be an invaluable acquisition in | go 


their proposed amucement, 

** You would make a very effective picture, 
Mias Wycherly !” ssid Sir Wilton Werner, 
contemplating her royal beauty with admira- 
tion, “Ii I might suggest the character of 
Cleopatra, or one of those magnificent Eastern 
queens.” 

“Or Luorezia Borgis,”” said the voice of 
Lord Waldemere, his lordship entering in time 
to hear the Baronst’s remark, “They say the 
Borgia was marvellously beautifal, as fair as 
she was ordel!” 

The manner of the Marqaia was unusually 
pleacant, and his remark was taken, therefore, 
for a anggestion made in good faith. It was 
regarded ag valaable by one or two members of 
the company, but the others inclined to re- 
present personages with less of horrible in.- 
terest attaching to them. 

‘* T must decline the character your lordship 
offers me,” said Misa Alethea, graciously, 
‘* My taste inclines me to the representation 
of such characters suggested by Sir Wilton. I 


, muat give the subject more consideration 


before I promise to contribute my rervices in 
the way you desire!” 

She refased to commit herself by a promise, 
even when Lady Eifen Haigh came up to her 
with special pleading. Bat she seized the 
Opportanity thus presented to assure the 
young widow of the well-being of Riohard 
Layne, and that he would oall upon the 
morrow to express his thanks in porson. 

The heightened colour of Lady Ellen showed 
that the pity she had conceived for Richard 
in hig wounded state might deepen to a more 
than friendly interest during his recovery. 

It is doubtfal it Mies Wycherly gave a 
thought to euch a result from the romantic 
meeting in the glade between the young widow 


and Layne; but if she did there was not the} in 


faintest sign of consciousness in her man- 
ner. 

The evening wore on, the party separated, 
going to their various rooms, until the hostess, 
her niece, and Basil Montmaur were left 
alone, 

The lover of Lady Loopolde hastened to 
give her the moa+ convincing proof of his faith 
and trast in her by declaring to Miss Wycherly 
his love for her niece, and entreating her to 
ws their ay <a 

* You have my approval ; 
Leopolde,"’ said Misa Alethea, joining their 
hands, and olacping both with her-own, ‘1 





prey you may both be as happy as you deserve, 
¢ is nod for me to say more! ”’ 

If Basil thought Miss Wyoherly’s manner: 
of sanctioning the engagement very cold, the 
fault was amply redeemed in his sight when 
she drew her niece to her bosom and kissed her 
as an elder and loving sister might have done 
on yielding up a cherished and petted being, 
and then placed her in hia embrace. 

* Be tender with her, Basil,” she said, 

‘I will! I will!” oried the lover, earnestly. 

Miss Wycherly smiled sorrowtaily, but the 
smile fled quickly, and she was her old haughty 
self again. 

She dismissed Basil, and departed with 
Lady Leopolde, escorting the latser to her door, 
and then proceeded to her own tower. 

In the corridor without she met Lord 
Waldemere, who was walking unsasily back 
and forth. 

* You have lost your way, my ford,” she 
said, haughtify. ‘ Shall I eammon oe servant 
to eo you your Chamber, upon the floor 


‘* Has that man gone homa, Alethea? ” cried 
the Marquis, fiercely, ignoring ner remark. 

*' He has, my lord!” 

* | did not see him emerge from the tower!” 
said hia lordship, doubdtingly. 

‘* Because you failed for one moment in 
your espionage, my lord,” returned Miss 
Wycheriy, scornfally. 

Tarning from him, she Knocked at her room, 
and Alison admitted her, shutting the door in 
the Marquis’s face. 

Wondering why it was necessary for her to 
through with those preliminaries before 
gaining admittance to her own apartments, 
Lord Waldemere slowly took hia way to his- 
chamber, by no means at peace with his soul, 

That night, ag he slept unsasily, acting over 
in dreams his late encounter with Richard 
Layne, he felt, aa ounce before, ah arm around 
him, a soft cheek laid to his, and a tender 
mouth pressed closely to his own, 

By a powerful effort he aronsed himeelf, bat 
he was the only ocoupant of bie chamber. His 
doors were locked as he had left them, and- 
there was no trace of an intruder. 

“ I¢ must have been a dream |” he reasoned. 

Yes the memory of that kiss lingered with 
him throughout the night, and itd. dewy frevh- 
ness thrilled him to his inmost soul. 


OHAPTER XVI, 


Though all the world should crack their duty to 
you, 
And throw it from their soul; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against some chiding flood, 
Should the approach of the wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours, 
—Henry the Eighth, 

Oxnzyinac Miss Wycherly implicitly Natalie- 
Atton proceeded to the spot designated, there 
to await the farmer, who would take her to 
his home. She had not long to waits, the 
rambling of hie waggon soon being heard. 
With a wildly throbbing heart she stepped: 
farther into the road thas he mighé not fail to 
seo her, and awaited his coming. 

As he approached he siackened his’ pace, 
regarding her seriously, and finally baited, 


uiring,— 
F Are you Miss Afton?” 
“Yes, I am Natalie Afion,” was the eager 
response. it ea 

“Then you are the young lady committed’ 
to my charge by Miss Wycherly! You are to 
go home with me, if you please |” 

Natalie locked closely at the face of the ex- 
schoolmaster, and felt an instinctive confi- 
dence in him, as she marked his plain, honest 
face, so fuil of intelligence and kindliness. 

Oa his part, John Perkins was greatly 
impressed by the qnieb grace and -gentle 
manver of the young girl; and, to show hia 
suddenly conceived respect for her, he lswped 
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from his waggon and politely assisted her to a 
seat in the vehicle. 

He started as he took his seat beside her, 
catching hia first fall view of her face, and 
exclaimed,— 

‘6 Lady Leopolde! Is it possible——” 

“You are mioctaken, sir,” interrupted 
Natalie. “I am not Lady Leopolde, I am 
only a farmer's grand-daughter. I do not see 
why I shouldso strongly resemble her ladyebip, 
but I have need to be thankfal for it, since to 
that resemblance I owe Miss Wycherly’s friend. 
ship!” 

Hy A farmer's grand.daughiter!”’ exclaimed 
John Perkins. ‘* Why, you look every inch 
the lady!” 

Natalie conid not be cffended at this 
remark, given with such gentine kindness, 
bat ehe made no reply. Her reticence in 
regard to herself did nos fail to ntrike the 
farmer, and he lapsed into silence, indulging 
in various theories as to her history and her 
resemblance to the Indy of the Castle, 

On first belioldisg ber he had for one 
moment supposed her to be Lady Leopolde, 
whom he had once cr twice seen in her rides 
aboufthe country; bat he had immediately 
Geteoted his mistake, and mentally reproached 
himself for his stupidity, 

The atter imprebability of Lady Leopolde's 
having need of bis protection, and seeking the 
aeolasion of his home, did as miuch towarda 
ccavincing him that it wae not she whom he 
was conveying from the Castle as the asser- 
tion made by Nataiie. 

He did not speak sgain until they turned 
into the secluded Isne tha’: sonducted to his 
bome, and then he informed her that they 
were nearing their destination. 

Natalie looked arouad her, at the overhang. 
ing branches cf the trees lining the lane, at 
she blossoming hedges, and at the greensward 
over which the waggon passed simost noize- 
iessly, and a feeling of resh came over her. 

This feeling deepened as they approached 
the denser maas of ehrubbsry that concesied 
the cottaye, and she beheld through the folisge 
& speck of light—the siga thas they were 
simoat home, 

* Hore we are!’’ anid her protector, driving 
into the little clearing. surrounding. hia 
cottage. .“ You would not have thoughs there 
waa a human habitation here, would you?” 

He halted, sprang out, and ansicted Natalie 
to the ground, 

The young girl had barely time to glance at 
the dwelling when a door was thrown open, 
and Mary Perkins eppesred on ihe threshold. 

Shs looked surprised at beholding Natalie, 
whom her husband hastened to intradace, but 
sins greeted her with kindly warmth, as the 
farmer declared her to bs a friend and protéyée 
of Miss Wycherly, and conducted her into the 
house, while John took care of hig horse and 
vehicle. 

‘*T'm afraid, Miss Afton,” said Mary, asher- 
ing her into the pleasant little sitting-room, 
“that you will not be contented here after 
seeing the Castle?" 

“T was born in a@ plain farm-honte,”’ 
answered Natalie, sinking into the sleepy 
tollow of an arm-chuir offered her, and 
bestowing am appreciative look upon the 
somelixe room. “I am nos fond of 
grandeur!" 

Mary Perkins basiled about in honsewifely 
eiyle, shading the Jamp upon the centre table, 
gathering into # work-busket the littie gar. 
ments upon which ehe bad beea at work, and 
tlacing upon the table a large volume, which, 
‘rom its worn sppearanoo, seemed to have 
bsen frequently studied by the ex-schoo!. 
imsauter, 

Jokn soon came in, bué neither he nor his 
wife questioned the young wanderer, or be- 
trayed any anxiety to know who she was, oF 
why she sought the asylum of their home. 

It was enough for the warm-hearted and 
gratefal couple to know that she had been sent 
to them by their bencfactrees, and they treated 
her a3 Miss Wychorly’s: representative. 

They addressed io her wtew commenplace 





yet pleasant remarks, and as she showed 
desire to converse loft her to her 6 
commuaion, and talked with each other. 

The farmer soon took up the large, worm 
volume, which proved to be a Bible, and read 
& chapter from is, He then read a prayer, into 
which heintroduced a petition for the hesith 
and happiness of the young lady now bia 
guest, 

Natalie was affected by the simple piciy of 
her host and hoatess, and by she consideration 
shown for her welfare, snd her voice trembled 
aa she asked to be shown to her room. 

Mary Perkins hastened to light a bedroom 
candle, and conducted her upstairs to the 
room over Arthur's drawing. room. 

Is was neatly farnished, and looked 
towarda the weat, the view, however, being 
bounded by the thick growth of the tress 
eucircling the cottage. 

} To Natalie it looked a blessed haven of re- 
uge. 

‘* My cbildren sleep in the room across ihe 
passage, Misa Afton,” said the farmer's wile, 
setting the candlestick upon the white-draped 
toilet-table. “They will nos dietarh you, I 
hopes, if they rise before you do, At what hour 
will you have breakfast?’ 

“TI beg you will not change your uszal 
routine on my account,” replied Natalie. ‘i 
always rise early!" 

Mury Perkins lingered & few minutes, and 
then withdrew, leaving the young wife to 
her needed repose, 

Returning to the siting room, where her hus- 
band was still poring over his bovk, the 
farmer's wife remarked,— 

‘ John, did- you notica how very like Miss 
Aficn is to Lady Lcopolde? Inn’t it 
siysree?”? 

“Very. The most remarkable coincidence 
that ever came to my Enowledge !”’ 

Mary seated herself inher little casy ohsir, 
preparing for a pleasané gossip about their 
mysterious guest. 

“Do you know who she is, John?” sha 
asked, 

‘** Oaly that she said her grandfather was a 
farmer. A gentleman farmer, i suppose; 
aithough, at fires, I tookit differently. I fear 
I offended her by saying she looked like a 
lady. She isone, Miss Wycherly wanta us 
to treat her with all retpect, tw keep her pra. 
sence here a seores, and to say nothing before 
her of Mester Arthur!” 

© Taen she doesn’t know of his existence ? 
I might have known she did not, bat I have 
nearly lost my senses since Lord Waldemere 
came upon me so suddenly at the door, I 
have expected him here svery minute drring 
the day, bat he has not been, He may think 
to question me farther, bus he will find that I 
am not losing my power to keep secrets!” 

John Perkins emiied approvingly, knowing 
that his wife was a woman wit? perfect com. 
mand over her tongue, and that » seoret in her 
keeping was the same as buried. Tue only 
person with whom the little women ever 


goseiped was her husband, and be endeavonred | 


to make up by his society the deprivation of 
friends and neighbours—for the occupants of 
the bidden cottage relinqnished both when 


child is ten times dearer to us than our own 
little ones. I have mised him so much ic- 
@ay—co much more than usual, I suppose my 
unucual anxiety wag on accouat of Loid 
Waldemere's visit. Mester Artbur ia so brave, 
so gentle, and ao chivalrons, Hoe is as polite 
to Ally as if she were a born lady, avd so fond 
of yonand me, John. I dread tbe time when. 
he will be removed from our care!” : 

“We won't anticipate trouble, Mary. All wa 
have to do is to make Misa Afton bappy, 9nd 
to let her go and come at any hour, without 
questioning her. I¢ ia the leaes resurm we san 
make to my lady to honour her througa Misa 
Afron!" - 1 72 

Jchn spoke in a tone tha’ seemed to pus en 
end to the convereation, snd his wile saw thas 
there was nothing more to be said. = 

She proceeded to act in pocer dances wise hid 
suggestion the fcilowing morping. 

Tre best seas st the breakfsst-iubie wad 
given to Natalie, and in remembrance of Mics 
Wyoherly’s tastes the ex maid placed beeice 
tbe plate of her guest & Oouques ol iLceA 
violets, the dew still upon ther. 

Natalie was surprised at the good davis and 
quiet luxury prevailing in the pieasaut bicak- 
fast-room, 

There were pictures on the we!le—fiue en 
gravings in gilded trames—thas bad eviecntly 
been selested by # more cultivated and refined 
taste than was posseeted by the intnates of a9 
cottage, ‘The carpet was of bine and wood 
colour, in pattern of tiny srabasques, and 


i he farmiture wae of & pretty, light wood. 


The table was fornished with sposlesa linen, 
fine gilded chins, aud spoons and forks of solid 
silver, 

Natalie was puzzled at this display of taste 
and wealth in the farmer's home—in such con- 
trast, too, to the dress and appearance of tke 
Perkins family; but the reader, more en- 
lightened, knows that Mies Wycherly loved to 
surround her son with sll refined things, that 
hs might not grow up like the people wiih 
whom he was living. 

The Perkins children were well behaved, but 
Natalie scarcely glanced at them, and tiicy 
did not obdtrude therneeives upon her notice. 

After breakfast, tha young gest strolled 
abont the lawn, and thtongh the plantation. 
busy with her own thoughia, and finally walked 
along the green lens, terapted to Wander there 
by the songs of birds and the enashine that 
sifted through the interatices of the foliage of 
the arching trees. 

The conscionsnesa that she possessed the 
friendship of Mies Wycherly, and Lady Leo- 
polde, gave her hops for her fetore, and dis. 
piled the olonds of despair ia which she had 
been enveloped. 

“Tt hia reiatives are willing to own ma, 
grand ag they are,” sho thonght, ‘*perhaps 
Himer may be induced to retract hia ornel 
words! Tam surs he mnst fove ms yes! Iam 
equally sure thas Lady Laopoldsa does not love 
him. I shonid ba quite confident of my 
ultimate happinees if is were not that Eimer 
ia an Earl—a real lord! When I think of thas 
I despair!" 

She looked upwards with an imploring er- 





pression, aa if praying Heaven to soften tho 


they married and settled in their pleesang! heart of her hnaband to do her justice, 


home. 


Thia renunciation waa all the easier becacse | 


“Tt I could only clear my name !”’ she said, 
half aloud. “! wonld ask nothing forther. 1] 


the Castle was:tho nearest residence, and be. | wonld be content never to see Elmer again, 


cause the villege where John Perkins formerly | 
' for she title of Countess, nor for thea honour 


taught was three miles dietent from his pro. 
sent home. An additional reason wag afforded 
by the fact that Mary Perkins came originally 
from another county, and had never possesred 


many acquaintances in the vioinity of’ 
| respect, 
“Tam glad Master Arthur is away from’ 
“TE any! 


Wycherly Castle. 


here,” continued the good woman. 
harm had happened to: him while with us I 
should never have forgiven myself. Hard ag 
it would be, I would rather harm should core 


to our own children than to my lady's*son!” | 


The farmer echoed the sentiment with con. 
siderable warmth, 
“*} sometimes tiink, John, that our foster. 


navor to share his destiny. TI would nos care 
and respect it would bring me, but I want to 
feel that I hava nothing to conceal; that 7 
need nos shrink from observation; and thst 
my grandmother and uncle regard me with 
Whatever hia title or wealth, Eimer 
shufl not trample npon me!” 

Thug resolving, Natalie wandered along the 
lane, pausing now and then to pluck daises 
aod poppies in an idle, abstracted way, until 
she came to the road. 

The farmer had put bars across the end of 
the lane since the visit of tha Marqais, with » 
view to shutting ont introders in futnre, end 
Natstie leaned against thera anu? looked np 
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and down the road with a dreamy expression 
on her fair face. 

‘I wish I could read the future!” she 
sighed. “IfTI only knew what fate had in 
store for me!” 

Taking one of the daisies from the bunch in 
her hand she began to pluck the leaves, as 
country girls are fond of doing when they wish 
to tall their fortunes. 

‘ He will own me—he won't own me!" she 
said, letting fall at each sentence a daisy 
potal, ‘He will—he will not——”" 

Icio ag was the task it interested her, and 
ehe continued it until a single petal re- 
mained upon the stem—and the verdict was 
in the negative. 

She sighed at this result of her attempt at 
fortune. telling, for, in her present mood, even 
so slight a thing had power to depress her 
‘igctusting spirits. 

She was about to repeat the experiment 
when she heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, and 
sa exclamation of surprise uttered in a familar 
Vaiss, 

Looking up she saw Hugh Fauld! 

‘ Why, Natalic, is is yon?’ cried Hugh, 
ridiag up tothe bars. ‘I have found you, 
then ! ¥ 
“ What are you doing here, Hugh?” ex- 
claimed Natalie, recovering from her first 
aiiosishment. ‘ Have you been looking for 
me?” 
‘* Yes, Natalie, After you went to London 
J vatarned home and made every effort to 
soften your relatives towards you, but failing 
i rezolved to seek you and protect you, if you 
ehoald need protection. The more I thought 
of is the more I became convinced that it was 
n23 right to allow a mere child, as you are, to 
oucouater the temptations of London. As soon 
a3 I could I followed you!" 

*‘ Bat I do not see how you tracked me!” 

* T lost sight of you in London, and it was 
oaly last evening that I thought to inquire for 
you atthe various railway stations. By ex- 
trems good fortune I got trace of you imme. 
diately, but learned that you had taken your 
ticket to a place at some distance. I had the 
forethought to icquire of the guard at every 
station if he had seen a young lady of your 
“#ppearance, and in that way I providentially 
heard of your whereabouts. I inquired at the 
village, and learned that such a young girl had 
been seen. She was particularly noticed on 
account of her resemblancs to some great lady 
who lives in the neighbourhood. Then I hired 
a horse and set out to scour the neighbouring 
country, convinced that you were noé in the 
village. Providence has guided me to you!” 

As be concluded he leaped from his horse— 
tucsw the bridie over his arm, and drew closer 
to the youg girl. 

He looked as though his days and nights 
had been fall of anxiety since her departure 
from home, and as though he felé an infinite 
j2? in having found her. 

‘Tam sorry that you thought it necessary 
io come in search of me, Hagh," said the 
young girl, putting her hand into his and 
qiickly withdrawing it. “I am quite safe, and 
with friends !”’ 

‘‘ You have found your husband?” 

“TI have!” 

‘' 4nd what does he say to you, Natalie. 
You surely are not with him and unowned? ° 

‘‘No, Haugh. I have found other friends, of 
my ownsex I have placed myself in their 
banis, confident that they will assist me! "’ 

‘‘ Have the new friends obscured the old?”’ 
asked Hugh Fauld, reproachfally. 

*' What friends had I, save yourself? My 
grandmother and uncle were not my friends, 
az youknow. And even you, Hugh, felt it a 
oindesconsion when you offered me mar- 
riage!” 

‘You wrong me, Natalie, I may have been 
awkward in expressing my love for you, but 
is was 3 pure and reverential as any ever 
given to woman. I am bat a farmer—a rough 
tellow—but my heart is as true as if is beat 
beneath golden chains and rich trappings!" 

“TIT keow it, I have proved it!” replied 





Natalie, dismissing the recollections that had 
rankled in her heart, and resolving never tc 
mention to Hagh Fauld that Mrs. Atton had 
declared him wil to marry her, “ Forgive 
me, if I have wounded you, Hugh. My d- 
mother embittered me against you! We will 
be true friends henceforth | ”’ 

“ True friends!” sighed Hugh Fauld, the 
words being but sound to his aching, craving 
heart, ‘Oh, Natalie, when I think of what 
might have been——”’ 

“ Hash, Hogh !"’ replied the deserted young 
wife, with an air of becoming dignity. ‘ You 
forget the gulf between us!” 

“Would that I could forget it! ” and Hagh 
turned away to hide his emotion. 

Atter a brief silence he said,— 

* You have not told me the name of your 
—s Natalie. Have you discovered 
i ” 

“Yes, Hagh !” 

‘| What is it?” 

“T cannot tell you, Hugh. He does not 
know that I have discovered his secret, I must 
talk with him before I oan betray it to you!” 

Hagh Fauld approved this decision, aa 
he would have been to have had it reversed, 
and he conceived an added reverence for 
Natalie. 

“I do not seek to obtrude myself into your 
confidence,” he said, hindly, “bat if you are 
— I should like to know how he received 
you ” 

“TI saw him but fora few minutes, Hugh, 
and he was too startled at seeing me to say 
much. He simply said that he was poor, and 
& younger sop, and warned me to go home. 
He threatened me, I believe, and then quitted 
me abruptly!” 

** And that was all? Is he poor?” 

* IT cannot answer you, Hagh!” 

** At least, you will tell me the uames of the 
friends with whom you are staying ? ” 

Natalie uttered a gentle negative. 

“ My poor child, you know so little of the 
world that you may have chosen for frieads 
people who would seek your destruction. Par- 
don me if I epeak plainly, Natalie. All women 
are not érue-hearted and sincere like you, and 
there are some of your sex who would be 
tempted by your beauty to lare you to ruin. 
Confide in me for your own sake!"’ 

‘* T have promised to be silent, and I muat 
be. Although I am not familiar with the 
world, Hagh, I know that the ladies who are 
befriending me are good and noble. Farther I 
cannot explain !"’ 

. “ aa" will not even tell me where you 
ive?” 

Natalie shook her head. 

** Then I must discover it for myself!’ re- 
plied Hagh Fanld, firmly. “' I cannot leave you 
with strangers, Natéie, without knowing who 
they are!” 

The young ewife was surprised at this 
unlooked-for defence, and responded,— 

“It ia enough for you to know, Hagh, that 
my friends are well known to my husband. I 
have told them my story, and they believe me, 
They are willing to assist me with Elmer, and 
I believe that their inflaenoe with him is much 
greater than my own. I hope for a recon- 
ciliation with my husband, to be ultimately 
acknowledged by him; but you know as well 
as I that such an event would be retarded by 
your presence here, Eimer ia very proud, and 
shoald he think that I have betrayed the secret 
of our marriage, his former love for me might 
change to aversion, Besides,” and a blush 
stained her delicate cheeks, “ you know what 
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there, and she said she should have been saur- 
prised at any other result to our investigations, 
She sausell me that I had been imposed upon 
by you—bat it will do no good what else she 
said. I do not wish to embitter you farther 
against her. Bat do not think of going back to 
ol ae Natalie, unless with your hus- 
{ ” 

‘I understand you, Hugh. I have too much 
pride to think of ever going back!” 

‘I have one thing more to say, Natalie,” 
and Hagh Fauld's tones grew winning and 
tender. ‘Should you discover that this man, 
whom you wedded under his assumed name, ia 
_ legally your husband, what shoald you 

o?" 


He took her hand as he noticed how she 
shivered at his words, and held it in a re- 
assuring ay 

“IT do not know—I will not think . + a 
thing!” she answered, moaningly, her blue 
eyes having wild and faltered look. i 

“T fear that such will be the result, Nattie! 
In that hour of your sorrow and bitter 
I want you to remember that my love be 
an unfailing refuge to you. Do not shrink 
from me; I would not speak thus to you if I 
thought that you were legally a wife, Natalie. 
I want you to know that when all else forsake 
you, then my arma shall be open to you! I 
know how pure and innocent you are and have 
been, how spotless have been your motives, 
and I cannot blame you for anything you have 
done. Neglected as you have always been, 
how could you have done differently? You are 
and always will be honoured in my sight above 
all other women, and, should the worat ha y 
I will feel blest if you will come to me! I 
should like to see the person who would 
venture to sneer at Mrs. Hogh Fauld!” 

He concluded with a flash of the eyes that 
boded little good to the person who should be 
so unlacky as to speak ill of poor Natalie ; and 
and then, with an earnest pressure of her hand, 
one into the saddle, and dashed away at 
fall speed. 

He bad no intention of returning to Fauld 
Farm, however, although Natalie he 
would do so, He hastened back to the village 
inn, settled his account and delivered up his 
horse, and then set out for a village ten miles 
or more distant, which he intended making 
his head. quarters so long as Natalie should re- 
main in her present quarters. His fature 
movements would be guided by hers, for he 
was firmly resolved that henceforth he would 
watch over her unseen, @ presentiment haunt- 
ing him that an hour would come when his 
hand would be needed to rescue Natalie from 
some awfal fate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Take heed of pity: pity was the cause 

Of my confusion: pity hath undone 

Thousands of gentle natures in our sex. 

For pity is sworn servant unto love ; 

And this be sure, wherever it begin 

To make the way, it lets the master in. 
—Daniel's * Arcadia.” 


Tue morning subsequent to the duel in the 
fountain-glade Lady Ellen Haigh appeared 
pensive, and not all the raillery of her gay 
companions had power to bring back her 
wonted spirits. The cause of her pensiveness 


| was unsuspected, save by one person, and that 


person was Miss Wycherly, Bat, whatever 
her suspicions, Miss Alethea bestowed unusual 


‘attention upon the young widow, who, with 


Elmer wrote about you in that last letter, | mingled surprise and pleasure, wondered that 
Hagh. After that, I would not wish him tosea her haughty hostess should so unbend to her. 


you with me!” 


Lady Ellen declined riding when the horses 


Haugh Fauld silently acquiesced in the were ordered, and lingered in the drawing- 
wiedom of these remarks, even though his room while her friends retired to don their 


heart was wrung by them, 


| habits. 


‘Did my grandmother express any regret She was quite alone, when Richard Layne 
at my departare?” asked the young girl, was announced. 


changing the subject abruptly. 


| He was pale, as might have been expected, 

“ Not any,” was the frank reply. “I told but his cheeks fi 
her of our visit to Faloonbridge, and of our un- 
: suocessfal search of the register in the church and betrayed an unwonted embarrassment— 


as he advanced and 
greeted the young widow, who blushed vividly 
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as if her thoughts had not been all of him since 
their last meeting, and as if she had not 
declined her morning ride because she expected 
his coming ! 

She inquired after his health with evident 
solicitude, and, on being assured that his 
wound was of no im ce, betrayed con- 
siderable relief, as she had feared to the 


contrary. 

‘tT hope it will not heal too rapidly, Lady 
Ellen,” said Richard, lightly, *‘elee I shall 
lose all claim upon your pity and sympathy. 
It is pleasant to have some one solicitous 
about one, and it is a pleasure I have seldom 
enjoyed, owing to my uninterrupted and un- 
romantic healthfulness, I must make the 
most of my present paleness! ” 

Her ladyship laughed merrily, more at the 
Icok of the visitor than at his words, and her 
laughter banished all constraint between 


them. 

After thanking her for her kindness of the 
previous evening, Richard inquired after Miss 
Wycherly, Lady Leopolde, and her guests. 

Lady Ellen was replying to his courteous 
inquires, when the sound of voices and foot- 
steps in the corridor announced the intended 
d ure of the riders, and the young widow 
led the way to the balcony, from which place 
she intended to witness the mounting. 

Richard followed her, and was recognized 
by the guests, as they came out, who urged him 
to accompany them, but he politely refused, 
his paleness being sufficient excuse. 

He had already become a favourite with the 
visitors of the Castle, and they oxpressed their 
regret at his headache, even while they 
mounted their impatient steeds. 

The riding party was not large, consisting 


of Lady Leopolde and Basil Montmaur ; Miss | 


Braithwaite and Lord Templecombe; and 
Miss Emily Braithwaite, attended by Sir 
Wilton Werner. 

As they waved their gay adieux to Lady 
Ellen and Richard Layne, and swept down the 
avenue, Richard remarked,— 

“I do not see the Marquis of Waldemere, 
He was formerly very fond of riding !” 

‘*He returned half-an-hour since from a 
wild dash over the hills on that half-tamed 
horse of his,”’ answered Lady Ellen. “ He is 
probably in the library. He seems very fond 
of solitude, and is gloomier than ever to-day. 
You speak of his former tastes. Is your 
acquaintance with him of long standing?" 

** We were friends years ago, before his lord- 
ship retired to his Welsh hermitage,’’ said 
Richard, hesitatingly. ‘ We have not met for 
ten years, or thereabouts, until now. He is 
older than I am, but notwithstanding the 
pe in our ages we were like brothers 
oncel”’ 

“Then you must know him thoroughly, 
Mr. Layne,” exclaimed the young widow. 
‘What is this mystery that envelops him? 
Why is he always so gloomy and moody, aa if 
brooding over a terrible past ?'’ 

Richard’s fair face was shadowed, and he 
replied, evasively,— 

‘Your questions are diffisulé to answer, 
dear Lady Ellen. He is gloomy because he 
carries an unquiet heart and a soul at war with 
itself, He has seen much trouble!" 

“But, Mr. Layne,” said Lady Ellen, in a 
half. whisper, ‘‘ did he ever do anything wrong? 
He seems so like the Oorsair, you know——” 

—— involuntarily smiled, but soon said, 
gravely,— 

‘* However his lordship may have erred and 
gone astray he has no stain upon his hande, 
Years ago,” he added, refleotively, ‘ before he 
was outwardly what he now is, he had the 
noblest heart a man ever carried in his bosom. 
He was generous to a fault, gentle—but I 
forget myself. He is changed—changed 
terribly—and to his inmost soul. I fear him 
now as much as I once loved him, Except in 
features he is not the same man I delighted to 
Call my friend and brother !” 

** Are you still friends?” 

“ We are the bitterest of enemies |” 
Lady Ellen looked startled at these words 





pat the tone in which they were uttered, and 


‘IT would not have believed that you had an 
enemy in the world, Mr. Layne, or that you 
could hate any one. You must know the 
mystery that surrounds the Marquis, and 
perhaps you are concerned in it! ” 

“You are right, Lady Ellen. I know all, or 
nearly all, the darkness that envelopes 
his lordship sometimes heavily upon 
my own heart! The secret, however, is his, 
not mine to reveal, Your ladyship is greatly 
interested in the Marquis,” added Richard, 
with a smile. 

The young widow accepted this partial 
change of subject, understanding that Mr, 
Layne did not wish to pursue the late theme 
farther. 

The glimpse he had given her of an existing 
secret carefally in her own soul, the 
conversation having, in her view, taken the 
nature of a confidence which it would be 
sacrilege to impart to another. 

The interest with which she had regarded 
the Marquis of Waldemere was partially 
tranferred to Richard, who began to appear a 
hero in her eyes. His bland, boyish face and 
his blue eyes assumed new dignity in her 
sight now that she had become aware that he 
was asharer in the mystery enveloping his 
lordship, and that the two men were deadly 
enemies. 

“My interest in the Marquis was mostly 
curiosity, Mr. Layne," she said, frankly, after 
a thoughtfal silence, ‘I have read so much of 
gloomy beings like his lordship, and he 
answers 60 exactly to descriptions I have read 
of romantic personages, that I was not alone 
in my estimate of him. But I think I will 
turn my curiosity in some other direction. I 
do not admire such dark men.” 

“Do you not ?"’ exclaimed Layne, eagerly. 
*' You prefer fair. haired ones?” 

Lady Ellen assented with a amile and a 
blush, and Richard seemed to take new heart 
from the assurance, 

It was evident that the two young people 
were greatly impressed with each other, and 
that already fires had been lighted upon the' 
altar of either heart that might barn more! 
and more steadily, until they should grow into ' 
enduring and perpetual flames. 

Their conversation was desultory, and, 
although they found it fall of interest, a' 
listener might have thought differently. 

Miss Wycherly pacers y | made her appear: | 
ance, and Richard greeted her so courteously | 
that Lady Ellen experienced a faint pang of ' 
jealousy, which was not unmarked by her) 
hostess. 

A pleasant, general conversation followed | 
Miss Alethea’s entrance, and the time flew by | 
unheeded, until at length the striking of the | 
clock warned Mr, Layne that it was time for 
him to go, as he had an engagement to meet. 

The hostess went with him to the door, as 
seemed to be her frequent custom, but soon 
returned to Lady Ellen, who stood in the 
balcony. 

‘He is a good rider, Miss ioe paid 
the young widow, watching Richard, as he 
bowed and rode away. 

‘* His horsemanship is the least of his good 
qualities, dear Lady Ellen,” answered the 
hostess. ‘“ He is the kindest, the best-hearted 
of men! I know him better than others do,” 
she added, carelessly, ‘for we are as brother 
and sister. No sister could feel more affection 
for a brother than I feel for Richard Layne, 
and he could not think more of me if we had 
been born of the same parents! ” 

The young widow looked after Layne with 
a brighter and more hopefal glunce, her heart 
quite set at ease by the careless declaration of 
Miss Alethea. 

Mrs. Braithwaite entered before more could 
be said, and claimed the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise given her by Lady Elton of a new song, 

While the young widow proceeded to falfil 
it Miss Alethea glided trom the apartment, 








going to her own rooms, 


Alison Murray admitted her, and closed the 
door securely behind her, 

Miss Wyohkerly addressed a few remarks to 
her attendant, and was then about to retire to 
the inner room, when young Arthur bounded 
into the ante.chamber, 

‘‘Ob, mamma!” he shouted, rushing up to 
her ; ‘I have been waiting for you this good 
while, What made you stay so long?” 

“ Hush, my darling!” said Mies Wycherly, 
her proud face beaming with maternal tender- 
ness, ‘‘some one might hear you. You should 
not rush into this room without knowing if I 
were alone. Suppose I had had some one 
with me?” : 

‘Why, then I should have seen some one 
besides you mamma,’ responded the boy, 
with a gleefal laugh. ‘‘Why don’t you bring 
some one else in here? Why must I be kept 
shut up all the while?” 

‘* T cannot explain my reason to you yet, my 
dear little son, but it is very necessary for you 
to remain unseen. Are you getting tired of 
mamma, Arthur?" and Miss Wycherly's 
tones were fall of tender reproach. 

‘No, indeed! You know I’m not! I'd be 
willing to be shut up in a cave with you for a 
thousand years, mamma, instead of in these 
pretty rooms. I wouldn’t be away from you 
and Alison for a million pounds. But I'd like 
to see Papa Richard too. I pesped out of the 
lattice and saw him riding away, as grand aa 
& king, Didn’t he leave any message for 
me?” 

** Yes, my darling——” 

Miss Wycherly paused, as a low, bub 
peremptory knock sounded on the door. 

** Who can it be, Alison?” she whispered, 
with a startled air. 

“T don’t know, my Iady. Lady Leopolde 
hasn’t come back from her ride. Is can't be 
one of the servants——”’ 

The knook was repeated, still more peremp- 
torily. 

‘It is the Marquis, Alison!" exclaimed 
Alethea, growing deathly pale, ‘'I cannot 
meet him with the boy. Come, Arthur——’’ 

Bat young Arthur, secing his mother’s dis- 


; tress, would not leave the room with her. He 


clenched his tiny fists, assumed a resolute 
manner that was meant to be formidable, and 
exclaimed,— 

**Open the door, Alison. Whoever it is he 
shall find I can protect my mother! Lot him 
in!” 

The young warrior’s demonstrations were 
summarily ended, for Miss Wycherly canght 
him up in her arms, and abruptly retreated 
with him to the inner chamber, as the knock- 
ing became louder and continuous. 

As soon as the door had closed behind her, 
her waiting woman unlocked and threw open 
the door opening into the corridor. 

As she expected, Lord Waldemere stood 
before her, 

Without a word he brashed past her, and 
looked suspiciously about the room, 

“ What do you want, my lord?” inquired 
Alison, after glancing into the corridor and 
shutting the door. 

Hie lordship tock no notice of this inguiry, 
but crossed the floor towards the inner 
chamber. 

“That is my lady’s bed-chamber!” cried 
the woman, indignantly, and fall of fears for 
the safety of her mistress and Arthur. ‘She 
will never forgive your lordship’s intrusion ; 
you have no right here. Go away!” 

The command was enforced by persona} 
efforts on Alison's part, but their object psid 
no heed to her vigorous pullings, pursuing his 
course, and flinging open the door of com. 
munication between the two rooms. 

The inner chamber was empty. : 

There wasa faint flattering of draperies, 
as though Miss Alethea’s departure had heen 
quite recent, but no means of escape could be 
discovered by her enemy. . 

You see my lady is not here!" oried the 
waiting-woman, triamphanily. ‘' Your lord- 
ship had better leave before she comes!" 

‘‘I was sure I heard her voice in conver#a- 
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tion with some one, and eyualiy sure I heard 
a chil4’s voice saving, ‘Papa Richard’!”’ said 
the Marguis, gloomily. 

“And woas is it fo you if you did?” 
@erpanuded Aticon, boldly, 
ytbing—nothing |" and there was. wail 
in the Marquia’s fierce tones. “ Bat I wanted 
to assure myself that Layne is hero!” 
my lord,” responded Alison, with grim ceter- 
mination. “ My lady don’t’ admis gentiemen 
to ber room, and the sooner you leave them 
the batter! Mr. Layne went home some 


minutes ago, as your lordship coald have seen, 
and ag your Jordship can now find out by 
inguiting of the feotmen or the groom. 
Come! I! asn't have you hers any forger!” 

His lordship turned on his heel, meekly | 


obeying she command, rather than have a | 


scene, and heartily ashamed of his conduct, 
Alison followed him 10 the door, ushered 

him into the corridor, after ascertaining shat 

his egress wonld be noobserved by avy passing 


ervant, and then closed and doubdle-looked : 


the door after him 

*' I ceclare his lordship’s entrance did give 
re ench & turn,” said the faithfal oreatnre, 
r ratniating herself on the cleverness she 
had oieplayed, “My lady had jass time to 
get awsy. { must go and dell her!” 

Proceeding into the innsr chamber, she 
catefolly seoured all the doors, as if the 
caution were habitual, and then advanced to 
the wall, as if anout to contemplate tne large 
paintings adorning id, 

There were thres of these paintings, and to 
the middie one Mrs, Marray directed her 
movements, 

Touching a spring in the frame, the canvas 
sprang oat of it, like a sqoare door upon 
hinges. and a door in the wall waa revealed, 
This door fitted so psrfeotly thas its presence 

not have been detested, save when, as 
now, it atcod sliphtly sjar. 


(To be continued.) 





GIRL’S HEART. 


a 
OHAPTER XXIll, 


Tug son played on the rippliog waves, and 

i phe sand into strenks of aull gold. 
Aiwynne gat leaning ageiot an old wrecked 
ishing boat. She was nob reading, nos even 
sing #* the book that, as ueual, lay open 
* knees, She was gaziog far across the 
» to where, on the distant line of the horizon, 
he could discern the full sails and tall masse 
oe giant ship, onsboaud for a foreign 

rt aud cilme, 

) girl's eyes followed that far-off objeat, 
sved so slowly as to seem to be a fix- 
on the mass of rolling waters, Tere wag 
t. subdued look oa her lovely faca; but 
iui expression was changed from shat 
it bad worn the day she had sat by the 
acew, and her basband had come towards 





Then, there had been an extraordinary 
spression on the giri’s countenance, & sort of 
my Uoconsciousness, & heaviness, a Jassi- 
®, ® look as of a person who is bonnd and 
ered, and who straggies with an enemy 
is too powerful and potent to bs over- 
oume 
Now it was almost the face of the Alwynne 
f old The beauty was ag great, and the 
me pallor thot had shadowed it was gone, 
g replsced by s delicate colouring of aome- 

g bke health in the sofsiy, tinged cheake, 
looked &e though a burden had falien 
ier shoulders, as thongh the mere fact of 
exissonce was iu iteelf # pieasure, and not a 
weariness. She was herself agaio, as we fieat 
aa wher on board the Adantic steamer—heree!f, 
and yet wish a subtle difference that is the 

close attendant on great mental euffering. 

Wondrously young and fair. she wan in her 


white serge gown and broad-brimmed hat. | 
Tae year was advanced now, and spring. had ; 


given place to summer. Down.here on the 
sands, abeltered from any wind by the high, 
steep oliffa to the right and left, is waa qnite 


hot. Alwynne did not object to the heat, |. 
} however, 


; pleasantness in seging the waves spatkle, and 
“ Yon'll have to wait some time to do that, - 


She was only consoions of 


in feeling the sea air come softly ebons bor, 
moving the tendrils of her brown hair ox her 


| brow, and murmaring gently abouthereara ;and 
| the laughter, and shrill; merry voices of the 


children in the distances, who built their 
casties to a phenomenal height and demolished 
them rathlessly, only to build new ones, wad 


| ® sort of pleasure to her also. For it spoke of 
| life and enjoyment that was in the world, 


though it might noi be for her individual 
ahare. 

Alwynne sat watching the big ship. She 
wondered abont it vaguely. What it might 
be? Where it was going? Who was aboard 
it ? She coalé conjare up an intimate picture 
of its deck and saloons #0 easily. How many, 
many of these ehips had she called her home, 
for days, sometimes for weeks af & time? 

It seemed odd to her to scan back over the 
few weeks that were gone, and-to realise that 
it had been she who had done so many things, 
seen 60 many Janda, travelled so many miles. 
A chaem, broad and deep as the ses itzelf, was 
spread between the Alwynne of to-day, and 
the Alwynne of that time, 

Shoe tnarned from looking at the ship after 
awhile. A mist had come over the horizon. 
She could not see the white wings of the ont- 


ward-bound vessel. She could see nothing for ! 
| the tears that welled into her eyes. 


Her thoughts were go clear and. conaise to- 
day; she did not remember when she.had 
been able to think so distingily a3 duzing the 
last? two or three days. She was noi ceniain 
as to what had come to her in the days jast 
bofore theee last; bub sho felt she musi} have 


, been ill, and go have bad her, mental sirength 
enfesbdied. : 


Somshow, the sight of that ship was very 


‘sad to her. If brought back a banished 


memory. A wet deck, with dark clouds flying 
before the wind, the gea choppy, and a muddy 


' preen—a storm threatening in every gust, 
' and a man standing beside, ay she leaned over 


the rail, looking down into the depthleas 
waters, his brown hand resting close to hers, 
bis wondrons dark blue eyes eating through her 
dawneast face, as it were, to her very soal 
itself, as ehe uttered the words which were 
farewell between them—not for a day, an hour, 
bat for ever. 

Alwynne had not gazed upon this memory 
for a long, long time. Things were airangely 
clouded in her mind; some were obliterated, 
others mingled in a chaotic manner. She felt 
uneqna! to the task of sorting them ont, there 


was so much to confase, so mach to wound ; | 


bat shia remembrancs was clear enough—it 
had no need of unravelling, Is was stamped 
on her heart, and was there indelibly fixed 
until the end. 

Thonghta followed quickly one on another, 
Her mother's face, hanghty, pale, cold, and 
crnel as & mask, flitted before her; then a 
jamble of horrible words, then her flight from 
the hotel—her search for Basil, and her 
success there. Here she pressed her small 
hand over her eyes. Then so mach that was 
strange real and yet uarcal—pleasant at.firss, 
in @ sense of protection and comfort, found 
when least expected, and with this pleasure 
&@ Strong, indefinite repugnance—a, fear, a 
shrioking from an incomprehensible desire to 
escape from something or somebody, and then 


—a muddie—a tangle of thonghis, ideas, | 


dreams. 


Alwynne sighed, and then Jooked ronnd and 
smiled. Basil had comeup and sat down be- 
side her so quietly, She had not known he 
wae so sear till he was come, 

‘‘ How far have you read?” he asked her, 
looking wiasfally at her loveliness, and taking 
her band between his genily, 


‘“\ How far have-you walked ?"’ Alwynne re. 

plied, with @ question and asmile. 

“ | have been up to she top of the oliff!” 

** Basil, how wicked you are!” 

‘* Is is notfar, really, Alwynne!”’ 

‘Ie must. be quite three miles,’’ Alwynne 
said, regarding him with a most portentously, 
| severe oxpregsion, 

“Two and three-quarters,” Basil corrested 
her, laying his ohesk on her small, ungloved 
palm. Alwynne disengaged herhand, drewhis 
head down on her knees, and touched hie fair 
hair with a tender, loving caress. 

‘* And just two miles and a baif! Too much 
for an invalid: like you; Basil!’ she said. ‘ It 
jaro naughty of you! What do you think 
Janes would say if she conid, know ‘how 
little.care. you.have taken of yourself, and how 
ahe would blame me!” 

‘' Biame you!” the boy lifted hig bead, and 
Iooked up into the bsantifal young -face. 
‘Why, Alwynne, you saw what sheasid in the 
letter I got .yesterday? She knows you for 
what you .aze, darling. §4e oalls you an 
angel!" 

Alwynne kissed him, and then turned his 
face to. scawards with her,two hands, 

‘Look | Isn’t that 2 monster ship. .Where-is 
is going? To America, perhaps. Don’t you 
wish you were,on board her, going. back to 
Janet?” 

“Tf you were there, yes!" Basil, answered, 
4 bnt——"” 

Alwynne looked into his honest eyes again, 

‘‘ And you really, truly loveme jast asthough 
ji were your own sister?" she asked, softly. 

“ Jngt ag though you were my own sieter,” 
| the boy answered, his voice and face bearing 
|fali witness to the depth and trath of jhis 
| afection. 
|. Alwynne clang. to his hand without speaking 

for a moment, and Basil looked at her, 
| He got certain relief as he looked, and yet 
ithe boy!s heart. was heavy in bia. byeast, » He 
| was weighed down by e.curious depression——f 
| mixture of remorse, of dread of anxiety. 
| .“ It LT were only. older and bigger and 
stronger!’ he gaid, suddenly speaking his 
| shoughts,.as it were involuntarily, “ Icould 
do so mueb for you, Alwynne!"” 
| * What mone could you do?” the girl asked, 
igently. “ You.are the greatest comfort s0 me, 
| Basil, I—i donot darethink what I should 
peas done without you, What Ishould do 
now if you——” 

Alwynne did not finish her sentenas ; her 

| brows were contracted, as with a sudden pain, 





| and her lips were set. 
Basil sighed. Hoe released himself from her 
| sonch, and leaned ap against the boat; bis boy- 
lish face seemed lined and troubled. 
; “I must go back to-morrow,” he said afters 
little pause. ‘I have been here nearly.a fort- 
| night, and I know they mugs be wanting me, 
ifor there was a tremendous lot of work going 
‘on at the office when I was takenill, Mr Stop- 
ford was not at all pleased at having togive me 
|@ holiday.” 

‘You were not fit for work!’ Alwynne 

said, haorriodly. * Youfrightened me, Basil, you 
| were 20 ill; bat, oh! I was so glad to.aee you. 
It was. so unexpected, and I did not - know you 
. knew where I was!” 

‘ Blair told me,” Basil said. Hewassilent 
imoment, “It waa wonderfal thing for 2 
| youngater like me to get # fortnight’s holiday. 
| Allthe other boya wereso jealous, I¢. was Lord 
, Taunton's doing !”’ 

Alwynne’'s pale cheek flashed a little, 

“Have yon seen Lord Taunton, lately ?” 

Basil nodded his head, 

‘*T¢ ran up to town one day. He has been 
at Torre Abbey; someone is there very ill, I 
think it is his .sister’s husband, and Lord 
Taunton has had a lot of things to look after. 
He came to look me up when he was in the 
offics; he heard me cough, and he went straight 
off to Mr. Pennell. I do not know what he said, 
but Ido know that I was told, to stop work 
| immediately, and go away to the sea-side, if 
| possible, and then when I got back tomy bed- 
} room in the boarding-house there I found the 
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note from Lord Taunton that I told you of, 
enclosing me @ bank-note for ten pounds— 
‘a loan’ hecalled it, and telling me to take care 
of myself, and to let him know how I was. 
What.a real, true friend he is, Alwynne! 
What a splendid heart! I don’t mind letting 
him help me, though you know I am a bit 
proud, becauee I know he really calls «mie this 
friend, and it is an honour to be-the friend of 
such @ man!’ 

Alwynne's face was bent down, ‘She-did not 
speak for a moment. When she did, her voice 
hada sort of stifled gonnd in it, : 

«‘ And then—then you determined to come 
#o me to he taken care of!” 

Basil was flinging bite of broken wood and 
seaweed ont to catch the infi 

“] didmot know whatto.do,” 
course, I. thought of you,.and Thad a sort of 


half ideaof going down 4o Torre to be with | 
|} heartily a3 he saw the amazement, and other 


you; and then, in jast one of those stranger 
chances that came in life, Blair came to sec 
me, and told ms you eanehane aS Poster, And 
packed me off ‘to keep | 


any 1nd yen know, Soneeouees ever. 
5 much better since I have with you! 


Now what do you say to my conceit, eh?” 
Alwynne was looking out to sea again. “The 


big ship bad moved a very little way ; the eu 


was striking the white sails aslant now she 
was making for a course that would bear her 
outof sight before long. 

**T wish,’ Alwynne said, ina low, dull sort of 
way. “2 wish you were with me always, 
Basil, alwayel" 

Basil flang another and larger piece of wood 
into the white foam of the waves; then hs 
turned round and faced the girl. His cheaks 
oa —* of colour, and hia eyes were 
fall o . 

“Look here, Alwynne.!” ‘he said, in a boy- 
ish way, fall of eagerness and excitement. 
‘* Look here, Alwynne, I've got something I 
want to say to you—something I muss aay. It’s 
on my mind, aud Iam troubling aboutis. Will 
you forgive me if I seem avif I were prying 
into your affairs. You know me well enough by 
now, and——” he ceased suddenly, and then 
spoke as anddenly again. 

‘‘ Alwynne,” he said, almost nervously, “ are 
you happy with Biair.? Is he good to you; do 
you regres? Oa! dear, dear Alwsunne, do.tell 
me the truth. I get frightened when I am 
slone sometimes, and Iam thinking of you 
always, you—— 1% was.eilso qniok. You had 
no time to think over everything, and you were 
in suck distress, but yoo Biaix.scemed——" He 
thrusé hia bands into his pookesa with the sort 
of geatore thas goss with a boy’s actions, and 
yet there was very likeelse of the bay about 


him. 

“ Ti—if,” he said, half-brokenly, “if I 
thought you were not happy, that he was not 
good. Yet, how conld he be anything bot 
g003 with such aface!”’ 

Alwynne eat silent. She neither moved nor 
spoke, and the boy, deep in his thoughts, was 
almost auuconscioas of her silence, It was 
such a relief to him to think out his thoughts. 


*' You see, although he is my cousin, I know. 


89 little about him,” he went on, * Janet 
remembers him « little, fair haired boy when 
she used to bein England with oar-parente ; 
bat his mother always lived abroad, and Blair 
Seems to’belong to another Jand and another 
family. Ihave asked him t9 tell ms things 
about himeself;bus he always laughs. He is 
-elways laughing, and‘he says there ie nothing 
to tell; that my mother and his father wera 
cousins, and that, of course, we are cousins of 
the second generation. He is kind tome, and 
"he never forgets to ask after Janet; and yet,’’ 
Basil stopped abruptly, it he had spoken out 
his thoughts he would have ssid plainly, end 
Withont any hesitation, ‘yet, somehow, I 
don’t like him, and I don’t trust him, and I 
don't think he goes straight,” 

He checked himself shortly, as he remem- 
bered all at once to whom he ‘was speaking. 
He paurei a moment, waiting for Alwynne t0 
say something, and finding she made noreply, 
he repeated higifirat 


Aide. 
said. “Of 





“ Algynne, are you happy with Blair. Is he 
good to you. Oaly tell me that, and I won’s 
bother you any more, J——"” 

He broke cff again, this time even more 
abrnpily than before, and his face turned 
ctimgon ag he sprang to his feet. A shadow 
had suddenly fallen across them; and ag 
Basil loaned upw#o hurriedly he discovered, in 
® startled way, that this shadow was none 
other than the man he was discussing—Biair 
Hunter.bimeelt ! 


_— 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


He had come up to them sofily, and had 

stood beside the old boas before cither of 
m had dreamed of his presence. 

is voice speaking an.answer to Basil's 

ion revealed this, and he laughed 


ions, that flitted across the boy's faas. 
ne had uttered a little ory, half:of 
surprise, half.of alarm ;‘but after thas she had 


gunk back into her old position, ant-every 


Wworap_ot-colour faded out of her face, 

‘You -are a modest young gertleman, 
Master Basil. upon my word!’ Bisir said, 
lightly. ‘‘You make the mos) seatching 
“daqgniries info 8 woman's secret thoughts, and 
thea.yon coolly announse that is all you want, 


and if you get.an-answer you will be satisfied. : 


Well, you are:an dayalid, so I suppose you 
must ba humonesd. “Eh, Alwynne? Well, 
I will speak for my-wife!” 

He threw himaelf<dewn on the sand at 


Alwynne's feet, and taking..one of the girl's’ 


hands in his, he carried it to his lips. 

‘We thank you, Mr, Basil, exceedingly, 
for your anxiety concerning us, but we are 
happy to inform you that all is well with as— 
that we have found life, ao far, a path fall of 
flowers and sunehine; that, thongh our 
intereata have ran together for so short a 
while, and that before that tims we were oom. 
parativa strangers as the world would judge 
it, yet that our knowledge of one another is 
now ag sweet as it ia uulimited, and that we 
have grown to regard each other as that one 
kindred sou! crested by an All-sesing Power to 
render our union something higher, purer. 
and better than the ordinary marriage of 
everyday life. Is this not so, my darling?” 

He iooked at Algynne as he epoke; and the 
boy, siandingtherestili dismayed, uncomforta 
bia, bewiidered, noted, in @ vague sort of way, 
how cutions was the expression of his cousin’s 
quee, ai they were bent on the girl's lovely 
09, 

Tt also strusk Basil, ia the same vague way, 
that he had never realised, until now, what an 
odd shapes and colour éheze same said eyes 
were, 

Biaic Hunter held Alwynne’s slender hand 
in his two large ones, and caressed it gently, 
passing it to and fro acrosa his lips, 

‘Ig if nos go, Alwynne!’’ he repeated, in 
the same low, tender tone. ‘‘ Answer Basil, 
and satisfy his anxiety by telling him you 
are quite happy and contented !"’ 

The girl locked back into the strange gaze 
fixed upon her. . For an instant it. was almost 
as though she siraggled feebly against some 
invisible, bas potent power. There was & 
drawn look, a kind of tension in her expres. 
sion, which bart Basil in an indefinite sort of 
way, and which puzzled him ; buf even as this 
was passing through hig mind a relief came, 
for Alwynne's face changed. It had a quiet, 
peacefal look, and her voice was calm and 
Bweet as ever, #39 she spoke the words her 
husband had uttered. 

“I am quite happy and contented,” she 
said, and her eyes were looking straight into 
Blair Hunter's as she spoke. 

He kissed her/hand,; and put is back on her 


knee, 

Then he turned to Basil, and laughed. As 
the boy gaid, he was always laughing. 

“* Now sir inquisitive, are you satisfied, may 
Task? Wait till you gota wife yourself, and 
then see how you will like to be cross. examined 


on your most sentimental emotions. Ii is my 
belief you will be furious, Master Basil!” 
He ended bis speech by flinging a bit of sea- 
weed good-humouredly ai the lad. Basil crim- 
soned, 

**Of course I didn't mean to be rude or in- 
quisitive or—or anything. Oaly— only——” 

Blair Hunter ceased Janghing, and his face 
assumed a gentle expression. 

“My dear boy, don’t think I misunderstand 
you fora single moment. I know yen only 
spoke through affectionate interest, and both 
Alwynne and I are touched by your concern. 
Are we not, my wife?” 

© Yes,” Alwynne answered, in a quiet, sub- 
dued sortoft way. She was leaning back against 
the boat, and her face had a dreamy, peaceful 
expression on it now. 

Biair supported himeelf on one elbow, and 
gszedather. He went on talking in a quiet 
sols sort of way, playing with the hem of her 
gown ashe talked, 

** Did I frighten you, my own? I6 was rather 
&@ sudden appearance. I came down allina 
hurry, got through my basiness in town much 
sooner than I anticipated, and took the first 
train-t0‘bs had. Fortunately, I caughé an ex- 
press, and was landed at Fordsea Station be. 
fore eleyens © hurried to the hones, and found 
you ware om, go I only waited to got into this 
Roggery,” with a glances of satisfaction at hia 
white dack attire, *‘and came off at once to 

ind youl” he langhed sofsiy. “I knew jast 
exantly where you wonld be, Alwynne ; that is 
what is galled instinct, I believe, in everyday 

} ve. 1s i¢mot, Basil? What, are yor go- 

. Well. you can hurry up the lunch. Tam 
4 Starving. By the way, do you return to 
sown'this.week 7?” 

To-morrow!” Basil said, briefly. He 
turned and walked across the sand towards the 
parads, and the rows of terracea uli basring 
iarge sonndiag, nautical names, 

Oxee he locked back, He could see that 
the two he had left behind wore sitsing in ex- 
actly the same position. Alwynne did not 
seem to have moved an inch, and Blair Hanter 
wad still gezing fixedly into her lovely face. 

The boy sighed quickly, and his brow con- 
tracted ‘I don't understand,” he said to him- 
eelf, “* I don't understand!” 

He was troubled by the vagne, disquieting 
thoughts thet filled his breasi—thia strange, 
unconquerable doubt that was fast besoming 
anantipathy—this dread, though of what exact 
nature or proportion he could not possibly 
define—this spesies of self-reprozch which bur- 
dened hig heart. He had never had much 
occasion to think deeply, either for himself or 
for others, in the lite he bad led with his sister 
for companion and protection; but since his 
jarvivalin England, waouce he had been sent 
purely for the sake of his delicate health; and 
hia small taste of independence, strengthened 
as it had been by Alwynne’s sudden claim to 
his assistance, had roused allat.oncethe spark 
of manliness within hie breast, and 4urnedihis 
thoughts from boyish dreams to stronger 
material, 

He suddenly found developing within him 
a character and & nature that he had besn up 
to now totally in ignorance of possessing ; and 
it was through his newly-opened eyes, as at 
were, that Basil regarded this cousin of his, 
aud ganged him so shrewdly, alsbough ao in- 
definitely. He had been won iby Blair's 
manner, by the laughing, handsome indivi- 
duality of ¢he man. His first series of letters 
back.to his sister in.America had been fall of 
warm liking and admiration for the relative 
who had come to mees.him, and offer him hoa- 
pitality fora time. But Basilsoon began to 
look below the surface, and dissatisfaction 
had already commenced to make itself felt in 
his feelings for Mr Hunter, when hia cousin 
almost overthrew him metaphorically by 
announcing his immediate forthcoming mar- 
risge with Alwynue. o 

Ot course, Basil had not been blind to his 
cousin’s most natural admiration forthe girl's 
beanty. He had seen her the day following her 
arrival at the humble boarding-honge Basil 
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[‘“ALWYNNE,”’ SAID BASIL, ALMOST NERVOUSLY, ‘“‘ARE YOU HAPPY WITH BLAIR?’ } 


called his home, and he had been, as it were, 
struck silent by the extreme loveliness that 
was presented tohim. His manner had been 
so full of charm and thought that the boy’s 
heart had gone ont to bim for that, and 
Alwynne had accepted his courteous offer 
of assistance in any way that was possible, be- 
cause she saw it gave pleasure to Basil, her 
only friend. 

There had been a talk of taking Alwynne to 
Blair’s mother ; but a week bad sped away, 
and this scheme was not carried out, althou; h 
Blair never let one day escape without coming 
to see Alwynne, and discuss her position with 
her. He told Basil he was endeavouring to 
persuade the girl to return to her mother, that 
veing the one proper thing for her to do, in 
his opinion, but Alwynne only shook her head 
when this plan was put before her. 

Basil was tormented by anxiety for the 
girl’s sake. He had given her the whole of his 
young, boyish loyalty and affection, and he 
only yearned to be strong in every way 80 that 
he might be indeed her knight, her guardian, 
and her protector. His young heart swelled 
with pride as he thought of how she had turned 
to him in her sore distress. He never ques- 
tioned her as to the secret of this distress, thia 
agony of the miud that had driven her from 
the luxurious life whlch he had seen sur- 
rounding her, and made her an alien from her 
mother’s care. It was enough that she had 
come. If only he might have confided all to 
Lord Taunton—even now Basil winced and 
crimsoned to himself as he recalled that day 
at the lawyer's office, when he had been forced, 
through loyalty to one friend, to be disloyal 
in a sense to another. 

Had not Alwynne entreated him so eagerly, 
so passionately, to preserve an utter silence 
concerning her to Lord Taunton—what a 
happy relief it would have been for the boy! 
It was so hard to have to prevaricate to the 
young man with the marvellous eyes, the 
wtrong will, and the preat, generous heart, 





More especially was it hard to allow even a 
slight wrong to rest on Alwynne; and Basil 
knew that Lord Taunton had been disappointed 
at the outset in thinking the girl had forgotten 
and neglected her humble acquaintance of the 
steamboat. 

The boy wondered, in a sort of weary way, 
as he walked on, what Lord Taunton’s feel- 
ings could be concerning Alwynne’s mar. 
riage. Boys, asa rule, don’t see much sentiment 
in life; but Baeil had always been a dreamer 
and a visionary, and the knowledge of the 
trath had come to him almost easily. 

It was this knowledge which unconaciously 
was the real secret of his trouble about 
Alwynne and her happiness. Everything was 
muddled and chaotic in his mind, and most of 
all when he tried to define his thoughts and 
fears about his cousin. It was very nearly 
becoming a burden to the lad. A sort of 
responsibility seemed to have been thrust on 
hie shoulders. He had an odd sort of feeling 
that Alwynne must be his care, that he must 
protect her; and yet, what protection could 
she need if the position was viewed calmly ? 

She had her husband—a man in every way 
more fitted to guard and protect her than a 
weak, delicate boy. 

So would run the argument of common 
sense, but Basil could not dismiss this strange 
weight from his mind, He wished the 
marriage had not been so hurried. He 
wished he had urged Blair to take Alwynne 
to his mother first, and let a few months, at 
least, elapse before she bound herself to him, 

Basil had an uneasy suspicion that 
Alwynne herself had disliked the hurry of the 
| gor pe and yet—yet she had acquiesced. 

he had performed her share in a quiet, 
subdued, yet perfectly voluntary way. There 
had been no » NO extraordinary 
amount of pleading as far as the boy could 
see, and yet—he always came to the word yet— 
why had Alwynne married Blair Hunter? That 





was the riddle to be solved, and Basil could 
not think how he might arrive at the true 
solation. 

He knew she had been touched by Blair’s 
sympathy and solicitude, but it wanted more 
than that to suggest a possibility of making 
her future with this youngman. Had it been a 
desire to settle the question of that fatare? 
Had she done what she had done because she 
was afraid of becoming a burden on him— 
Basil? Why had she refosed to let Lord 
Taunton have the leaet knowledge of her real 
position? Why had she so resolutely for- 
bidden all mention of his name ? 

Basil sighed and sighed again as he walked 
on. There was something strange, some- 
thing heavy and incomprehensible in the very 
atmosphere, that surrounded all thought of 
Blair Hunter, and the feeling of fear for a 
desire to protect Alwynne grew and grew 
within his breast, 

He stood on the terrace, and looked back 
once again, 

Alwynne was sitting jast in the same aiti- 
tude, and Blair was leaning on his elbow, 
looking up into her face. Basil turned away 
suddenly. The vague fear in his heart seemed 
to turn all at once into a certainty—the 
certainty that Alwynne was neither now, nor 
had she been from the first, a free agent in her 
actions. That Blair Hunter possanns. in what 
form or power the boy could not determine, 
but that he did possess it, he was only too 
sure—some extraord hold over the will 
and eee attributes of the girl he had made 

'e. 

To Basil everything thas had seemed £0 
difficult to understand became at once clear 
and comprehensible, and with it came a new 
fear, vivid and distressing, that this powe: 
might be used for evil, not good, and bring an 
infinity of sorrow to the girl he bad grown to 


love so well, 
(To be continued. 
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(‘‘ IF IT WOULD BE ANY RELIEF TO YOUR FEELINGS TO CALL ME AN IDIOT, VENETIA,"” SAID PAUL, ‘‘ PLEASE Do so! ’’} 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE DEANS OF ASHLEY. 


REE 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue title does not in the least refer to those 
dignitaries of the Church distinguished by 
the title of “Very Reverend,” and whose 
business it is to preside over our Cathedrals. 

Ashley, indeed, did not boast such a thing 
as a church, much less a cathedral, for it was 
not a town, or even a village—nothing in the 
world but a grand old mansion, surrounded 
by its own park and wide-spreading acres— 
& home which had once been the talk of the 
country for its almost royal state and magni- 
ficence, and which had now fallen on evil 
fortunes, s0 that almost all its ancient glory 
had departed. But through the course of 
centuries, through wealth and poverty, the 
estate had always been in the possession of 
the same family, who were known far and 
wide as the Deans of Ashley. 

That was all. Once it was whispered a 
baronetoy had been offered to the master of 
Ashley, and he had refused it with scorn. 
That was in the years when The Deans were 
tich and powerful, when their daughters mar- 
ried peers, and their sons won the fairest 
heiresses of the day. But all that was past 
and over now; and Ashley itself, had the old 
grey stone halls been able to speak, might 
have sighed “Ichabod,” for the glory of the 
Deans had departed. 

No one knew exactly when things began to 
go wrong. One Squire in a fit of pique againat 
his eldest son left every penny he could alien. 
ate from the estate to his brother. The 
injured heir married beneath him, grew reok- 
less, plunged into debt, and raised the first 
mortgage which had ever burdened the Ashley 

ores, 





That was the first downward step; and 
nothing seemed to go right with the family 
afterwards until now the present Squire had 
made his son join with him in cutting off the 
entail, and then sent the young man adrift 
because he ventured to remonstrate with his 
father for bringing home a young and beauti- 
fal second wife. 

There was a fearful quarrel. Kenneth Dean 
swore that he had been tricked into signing 
away his inheritance. The Squire retorted 
he had a right to please himself. Then Ken- 
neth went abroad, no one knew where, and 
soon there came a report of his death. 

The new Mrs. Dean came home to Ashley, 
bringing two children of her own with her. 
For a little while there were great festivities 
at the Place. The bride was beautifol and 
fascinating, young, still; she loved society, and 
issued her invitations recklessly, never heed- 
ing the Squire’s faint murmurs about her 
extravagance. 

And so things went on until the old man 
woke up one day to find ruin staring him in 
the face; a wife and seven children, only five 
of them his own, to provide for, and creditors 
abusing him in every direction. 

He had made his son join him in cutting off 
the entail, but he had a strong love for his 
ancestral home. He swore with a bitter oath 
that he would live and die Dean of Ashley, 
and then he sent for his lawyer to help him to 
keep his vow. 

And kept it was. At what a cost only Mrs. 
Dean and her children knew. 

The Park was let for grazing; the gardens 
and orchards were leased to a professional 
florist and fruiterer, who saw his way to 
making a pretty y out of his bargain. 

The outlying farms were sold. Half the 
proceeds went towards redeeming the mort- 
gage, half to paying the most pressing debts. 

And at last, when everything was settled, 
Mr. Dean informed his wife he could allow 





her four hundred a-year, and whatever that 
failed to find her she must go without. 

“Four hundred! Bat I thought your ia- 
come was five thousand, Bryan?" 

“‘I¢ was once! I have arranged for my 
lawyer to receive such income as is left me, 
and spply & certain part to reducing my 
debts, regret that four hundred a-year is 
the utmost that can be spared for household 
expenses.” 

* Bat—the children?” 

“ Well, there must be clothes enough to last 
for a good many years,” said Bryan, grimly, 
‘‘jadging by the bills, at least, And there is 
plenty of room for a regiment of children in 
thia great house. Ashley is the healthiest 
spot for miles, so we'll hope they won’t want 
a doctor, and then you'll only have to think of 
food and shoe leather.” 

Poor Mrs. Dean! She had been extra. 
vagant, but she was terribly punished for it. 
She had believed her husband a rich map, 
and she had spent his money lavishly ; but, 
after all, no worse sin could be laid to 
her charge. Throughout the whole miserabie 
business it was Bryan Dean who deserved 
most blame, 

Attracted by Lena Dacosta’s beauty he 
determined to marry her. He feared the fact 
of his property being entailed would prejudice 
the young widow against him, and so he 
persuaded his son to join him in freeing it. 

He cast Kenneth adrift, because the young 
fellow remonstrated as the fraud practised on 
him when he discovered the entail had only 
been cut off to further hie father’s second 
marriage ; and then too indolent even to warn 
his wife of her danger, he let her plunge into 
every fashionable extravagance, while he 
speculated wildly at the same time. 

‘* Pity the quire!” exclaimed Mr. Dean's 
lawyer, when a lady client ventured to suggest 
before him that the disasters at Asbley Place 
were all Mrs, Dean’s work. ‘‘ Pity the Squire 
and blame bis wife. Why, my dear lady, it's 
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juet the reverse. -I shonld feel inclined to do so. 
Mrs. Dean was atterly inexperienced in coun- 
try life. She was young and fond of pleasare; 
no one warned her she was going beyond her 
husband's income.” 

“ And now he has to suffer for it,” ggid ithe 
lady, sympathetically. 

‘‘He won't soffer,” said Lovel, $on; 
sharply, “ Taere is one person Baggn 
will take care of through all reverses—him- 
self. He will leave his wife and. 40 
economise here, while he s 
at Hombarg or London as @ 
bachelor. Oh, dear, no! i 
monotony of poverty will ee a 
 f Squire knows how to ideok him. 
self," 


And he did. For hig.own use he 
— iget doniile, se sum. the _bis -~ 
or all household expenses, . 
the children lived ad eh Plage from 
January 40 December, vire - he 
required “change.” ‘Heowent to don 
direotly after Easter, only . to the 


Place in 3a) tember he always spent at 
some co health -xresort, and with 
visi(s at gapntry houses afterwards, it was 
— on towards Chrietmas before he came 

ome. . 

He really managed to be as popular in 
society as though he had been free from debits 
and children. The man was selfish to the 
backbone, and Lena Deane, when ehe came to 
know him as he was, regretted from the 
bottom of her heart her second marriage, and 
wished she had been content to remain Mea. 
Dacosta, with a modest jointure of five 
hundred a year. 

Sae forfeited every penny of this when she 
married again. The principal was in the 
hands of trustees until the children came of 
age, when it was divided equally between 
them, The inter e6 or some portion of it 
conid bs appropriated to their education, 

This was a gedeend to Mrs. Dean, Maurice 
was only ten and Venetia eight when the 
crash came; and from a gay, country house, 
Ashley Piace was changed into a poverty- 
stricken prison. When the Squire hinted in 
pretéy plain terms is was hard he shonid have 
to support another man’s children, their 
mother was able to ratort the boy and girl 
were provided for, and that, if he wished it, 
from that hour their expenses ahonid be paid 
for ou} of their own small fortuaes. 

Happily the trustees were old and tried 
friends of Mrs. Dean. They understood how 
sore her heart must have been at haying to 
come to them with her story, and they made 
things as easy for her as the will of the late 
Mr. Dacosta permitted. 

Mantrice was to go to Marlborough at once, 
his school bills would be paid by them ; and 
they would also pay his mopher fitty pounds 
a-year for his holiday expenses, clothes, Xo. 
With regard to his sister, Venetia seemed too 
young for echool. 

‘If she stays at home she will grow up a 
drudge to the youngsr children,” said Mra, 
Dean, bravely. ‘In justice to my eldest 
girl, she muss have the advantages her forsane 
entiiles her to to.” 

So Venetia had gone to school likewice, her 
holiday being spent at Ashley, though ocer- 
tainly not at the Squire's expense. And s0 
the years want on very quietly, each one find- 
ing Bryan Dean a little more selfish than the 
last, until, jast as Venetia was leaving school, 
her brother Maurice died. 

A promising youth of nineteen, the darling 
of his mother's heart. He was ont off.in an 
hour, A boating excarsion bad atarted for a 
summer afternoon of pleasure. There was a 
collision, and she little craft was upset. Oaly 
one of her passengers was killed—Lena Dean's 
only son. 

The Squire came home to attend the 
ftaneral. He always posed as a prominent 
figure in any public event, and Maurice Da- 
costa had been a favourite at Ashley from 
the day of his first coming there after his 
mother's macriage. 





“Good gracious, Lena!” he oried, com- 
plainingly, to hia wife. ‘‘ You look positively 
haggard, and you ought to be quite a young 
woman. You are not forty yet.” 

“T am thirty-nine, Bryan, and my life has 


slowly. ‘' Bofore she was five years old she 
was robbed of all chances of them.” 

“A good many women living rent free would 
find is possible to bring up five children 
fdecently on fourhundred a-year,” retorted 


been = troubled one for nearly ten years.) the Squire. 


You cannot wonder if lam “ad 
“ Well, at least things will 
now,” said the Squire, with a: 
tact. ‘Poor Maurice's little fortune willoome 
Pr kre you dreecning, Sagmecit hina 
“Are you dream ryan ¢ £0 
Venetia, every.shilling of it, I am.glad to feel 


I gain nothing by my boy's death,’ 

* You shonid think etnoer other children,” 
said the Squire, testily. **Remember, I can’s 
live for ever. You don’t cgnesrn yourself 
rouch sbomfuay health, Lena; bat I am not 
young.” . " 

She Bhe oat ‘him, in so 
many ‘bad done nothing for his 

“ Thave jnet concludednew anxan 7 


went-on theafignire, » * Clinton 
not at.all rota, bat pom is not. 
everything. 


bound to t to ” 

“Mr, Otinton is me wery clever 
man," Lona, gravely, ‘“T, sure he 
has your, at heart, a 

The told his story at last; though, 
from h , itis possible, he felt the least 
bis ashagned of what he had done. 

The who held the mortgage on Ash- 


le Begenily gold the claim on it to a 

“ , and the ee had offered to remit 

on the sum advanced daring the 

Squire’ condition that at hia death the 
property reverted to the mortgagee. 

It meant that Bryan Dean had more money 
to spend daring his own lifetime, and that at 
his death his wife and children were 
homeless, 

“T slways said I would live and die Dean 
of Ashley,’ said the Squire, when he had 
related the most selfish aot of his selfish 
career; “and of course the giris are sure to 
marry, and you will have your settlements. 
ie wo had bad a gon 1 might have hosgitated, 

ak’-—' 


Hia wife interrupted him..with flashing 


eyes. 


“Tf we had bad ten sons gou would not! 
have hesitated |” she said seornfally. “My: 


~~“ You forget,” said Lena, reproachfaliy, 


‘easier for you |}*‘ you came home every year for weeks to- 
want of 


gether, requiring tha best of everything. The 

ga of montis went to make you content 
‘for a few days. You have stood in the ohil- 
dren's light, and robbed them of every little 
pindulgenoe my economy might have given 
them." 

“T's mo use going on like this,’ said the 
Squire, ‘pk y. “IZ am not a domesticated 
man, aud I can’t live on cold shoulder of 
hmutton agd gice pudding for the sake of m 
offap You ought not to expect it, Lena.” 

“us : is. Report says you were 

Bi towards your firaé born. 

4 you sent from you without even the 
phial shilling given to prodigals.” 
peeementinn Kenneth” ee a. 
Withaemeihing like a groan, ‘Nothing 

with me sincs-heJefs. Perhaps if 
shad lived, I might mos have been 
last Dean of Ashley. Lena, my .wite,.<onr 
matriage has not turned ont very! 
for either of us, bat,xreproaches 
prove things. As long aa live gon 
worse off than you are now, & 




















you that for the children’s sakea I, 
care of myself. Try and find h 
two or three of the girls, and then will 
look ap.”’ 
a y Bryan, how youiaik? Myrtle is not 
, and whomare they likely to see here? 
”» 


,’ and the poor woman spoke nothing 
but the simple trath when she gave her 
opinion. “TI think marriage brings people a 
great deal of trouble.” 

‘*Have is your own way, and don’t blame 
)met" raturned.the Squire, as he flang ous of 
the room in a rage, 3 

The next day he was off to Paris, and poor 
Lens Dean was lefs alone with her tribe of 
| daughters. 








CHAPTER It. 
Lovet Cxirmron still retained the conduct of 
ithe Squire's affairs; thongh, after the latéer’s 


settlements, as you call them, bring in-eighty| arrangement with Mr, King, there was very 
pounds a-year. You know two shousand was /liitic io manage, still thore were « few rents to 
the amount you endowed me with!" | caileot. : , 
‘The girls are sure to.marry,” repeated the! The few tenants had to be soothed in their 
Squire, calmly. ‘ Basides, ahexe is Venotia. | varions complaints of sheir landlord a neglect, 
She will feel it a daty to help her mother and} and finally the incoming money had to be 





sisters.” 

Mrs. Dean lei this pasa. 

‘* Who holds the mortgage now ?” 

“Really, my dear, I don’s sea that that 
matters. The name is King, I believe a 
moss gentlemanly, man according to his 
solicitor. I consider that I have done very 
well for the old place. Iwas always fond of 
Ashley, Lena.” 

His wife, who, though she had had a foreign 
mother, and spent half her life abroad, was 
yot far more English at-heart than the Squire, 
looked round the shabby yet beautifal old 
drawing-room, with ita quaint, picturesque, 
familiar farnitare, and sighed. 

‘I thought-you loved the place enough to 
keep it for yourchildren, Phave endured ten 
years of dreary poverty jast in the hope that 
some day I should see Myrtle reigning here.” 

“Myrtle!” and the Squire spoke more 
bitterly than he felt, because he knew he had 
behaved cruelly. “ Myrtle is a plain, awk- 
ward girl of fourteon. She looks all legs-and 
arms, and her face is so freckled one can 
hardly bear to look atit. Myrtlo-wonld never 
make @ fitting mistress for Ashley, my dear ! 
If you had wished such a destiny for her you 
— have transmitted to her a little of your 

my,” 

Mrs, Dean turned very white, She could 
bear a good deal from him, but taunts about 
her children tried her patience. 

‘' Myrtle has bad no advanta es,” she said 


| forwarded; the lion's share to the Squire's 
j London banker, the minor portion to the 


| modest red brick building in the could, country 
‘town of Morton, where Lena Daan kept her 
| slender banking acconnt. 

Perhaps there was a fear in Me. Clinton's 
|mind that if he gaye up the charge of her 
| husband's affairs she poor lady might find 
| gome Giffioulty in gesting her meagre allow- 
lance.: ° 
| Perhaps he had worked ao long for the 
| Deane of Ashley that he clung toshe jast-scion 
| of ahe old race in spite of his faults. 

Tne offics of the Squire's agent was, of 
oourse, entirely honorary, bus shen Lovel 
Clinton was a rich man, and did not need to 
adid to his wealth. 

He had a kind, cheerfal wife, and one only 
aon, who was alzeady a partner in his father’s 
business, having said (when the choice of a 
career was given him), with delightfal com- 
mon senee, that.as there had been a Olinton 
in Morton to manage people's legal matéers 
for them for over two handred years, he 
thought it was a pity they should noi con- 
tinue £0 to be. 

Mr. Olinton, senior, was.a good bit younger 
than the Squire, and his sen, Pani, was only 
seven-and-twenty. 

In a country town, where there were very 
few men who had not been husbands and 
fathers for years, Panl was thought quite a 
confirmed old bachelor. 
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Ti was the. onstom in, Morton for # man 
{:hia rosy account for the rarity of men.in the 
iittle town) to. marry a9 soon as ever, he,could 
pfford it. If he saw 20 chance. of ,being able 
£0 efford it soon he emigrated to London to 
improve hig fortune, ‘If the. improvement 
came he fetched his bride. - 

Tn any.case he never returned as. a resident 
to Morton; and.so tO se6 a, young man with 
an income of, say two hundred a-year, nos 
rosrried was a thing unheard of in torn, 

Panl Clinton. might have married years 
pefore, At least, everyone said so. . Was he 
not known to be an_ only son?. Had not the 
wealthy lawyer implored him to find a, wile, 
and offéred to give up the honse in High- 
erreat to the young couple, and retire with his 
wife to @ bijod-retidence a mile or two.cut? 
And were thets not eligible girls eM dozen 
in Morten, it only youre Clinton looked 
sbvont him instead of thinking only of his 
books and olienta? 

This svag Paul's only blemish in the eyes of 
hig neighbonrs, Except for his aversion 
(which, by the way, was taken for granted, 
cinee he had never confessed it) to the married 
etate the young lawyer was very popular, snd 
qnite & towneman to’ be proud of, 

Lovel Clinton and his wife were good 
enongh #0 look over their boy’s one blemish, 
end to he proud of him sais was; bot then, 
of covrss, they could not ba expected to ander- 
¢ -_ the feelings of thoze who had grown-up 
daughters. 


On a beautiful Jane morning the two | 


lawyers, father and fon, sat at breakfasts. 
firs. Clinton was away on a visit to a mar- 


ried niecs, who stood much in need juss | 


then of motherly care, so that the gentlemen 
wera elone, and had, with true masculine 
unsecisbility, each his own pile of letters, 
which oocapied time and attention, leaving 
none for conversation ; bat a sudden exclama.- 
tion from the senior partner roused Paul 
enfficiently for him to inquire what was the 
matter, 

‘ Hither it’s a hoax or the man’s mad!” 

“ What man? If it’s the Squire of Ashley, 
poy ce to the ‘opinion that he is 
Lr ra¢ ! ’ 


“What put him into your head?” 

‘‘ Various tfiflee. ‘The chief, I think, your 
excitement.. You take more interest in the 
— offairs then in your most profitable 
clienta'l' 


“Don’t pretend to be mercenary, Paul. Ii | 


dosen't’ ‘suit you, my boy.” 

‘I detest Daan of Ashley,” said Paul, with 
youthfal intoleranca, “I can’t think how you 
puiupwithhim, When I think of his wife 
and children I shonid like to knock him 
down!” * 

‘* Which would nos help them particularly,” 
said the elder man, drily. 


— ig not from the Squire, but if concerns 
im,” 

‘‘ Has he robbed a bank?” 

“Paul! 


costa’s birthday. 
crash,” 

“Yea. The Squire never thought of letting 
Fern Cottage till then, 
piace, seven or eight-rooms in ail; bot the 


gardens are large enough for a mansion, andold | 


ics Nairn sook # fanoy to the Cottage, and 
paid a hundred a-year for it,” 

“Till she died, since which time it has 
been empty, and going to wrack and ruin. 
The last time I was at Ashley Piace Mra. 
Dean said if only she understood anything of 
gardening she would take the Cottage in hand 
herself and try and make something of the 
irnis, for the house wonld never let uniess the 
Squire spent a large sum on repairs.” 

*‘ Well, bere is an offer to take Fern Cottage 
00 & repairing lease, and pay the same rent ag 
the jass tenant,” 


id “Now, Paul, put ! 
aside your prejudice and listen to me. This | 


‘ Do you remember Fern Cottage, | 
& little place on the Ashley estate where——”’ | 
__ ‘*¥ou need not go on, father. I remember | 
it perfectly. Aga schoolboy I went to a féte - 
g0% up there in honour of poor Maurice Da- | 
It was just before the | 


It ia a presty little | 


‘ Phe woman minat be mad!” 

(36's aman," corrected Mr. Clinton, * aud, 
what is. more, s lawyer lb” »- 
ion to Re can’é know what a state the property 
ig in.’ , 

. “I should think he knew something abons 
is. 1 is Isherwood who writes, the vary men 
who managed the Squire's fine piece of busi- 
nees with Mr. King.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. be wants iijfor King himself?” 

“ He wanis it, be says, for «client of the 
name of Carew, & widower, with one child. 
He says that Mr. King will. guarantee, not-to 
disturb the tenant, if we grant.a lease of 
fourteen years, You see, as the. Squire now 
only. has a life interest in.the property, no 
one would care. to take a lease of it withont 
some agearance from his: successor.” 

Paul Clinton, looked atzangely thoughtful. 

“T should have though’ that. no one bayond 


of Fern Cottage,” 

“Miss Nairn had & great many friands. 
Someone who visited her may have spoken of 
the house to Mr, Carew.” 

“T don'ts see why. we shonld trouble our- 
selves to put another hundref 2-year ia the 
Squire’s pooket,” said Paul, irrijably, ‘‘ Not 
& penny Of the rent will fiad its way to poor 
Mrs, Dean, I expect.” 

Lovel Ciigion looked grave. 

‘'T might persaade the Squire to let her 
have balf of is. The windfall. will he eo un- 
| expected ho could hardly refuse. 
doubs .is, tiviog such a lonely life as Mra, 
Dean does, world is be distasteful to her.to 
} have an utter stranger domidiled so. near her?” 

“She wouldn't mind that,” replied Paul, 
“All good women have a partiality for 
motherless children. Depend upon it, how- 
ever disagreeable or antiquated Mr. Carew 
was, she would put up with him for the sake 
of his child.” 

‘Misa Carew may not be achild,” hazarded 
| the elder lawyer. ‘The letter says ‘a 
widower with one daughter.’ Mr, Isherwood 
adds that his client will call on me this morn. 
ing to hear all particulars of Farn Cottage. 
He offara himeelf ay Mr. Carew's reference, 





nO ae ne 


to Mortoa society.” 

* Morton society won't see much of the old 
gentieman enisss he sets ups carriage. It's 
four miles if it’s astep to Fern Cottage, I 
think you will have to receive Mr. Carew, 
father, and make the best of him. Perhaps, 
when he fiads the cottage ie utterly out of 
repair, and its gardens almost a wilderness, 
he may repent his offer.” 

“T wish he had not made it,” said Mr. 
Clinton, testily. ‘I don’s like surprises, f 
am too old for them. Well, Mr. Carew will 
i hardly reach Morton beforetwelve. I have to 
go to two or three places, but I shall be in 
long bsfore that.” 

Apparently the lawyer was mistaken in his 
conclusion, He had hardly lefs the house ten 
minutes, and it was barcly haif-pass nine, 
when one of the olerks came in to Paul's 
private room to announce Mr, Carew. 

‘* He asked if you would see him, Mr. Paul, 
when he heard your father was ont. He says 
he wishes to return to Lon@oa by an early 
train, and cannot call again." 

** 16's & nuisance,” was Paul's private refieo- 
tion, but his answer was, “ All right, Sanders, 
show him in.” 
| A-surpriseawdited Paul. Instead of thefassy, 
consequential personage he had expeoted, 


ne te eteeetwnne tees. eee + eet 





men of an English gentleman. Carew stood 
{| pix feet two, his shoulders were broad, his 
figure ereot. His face was bronzed, as though 
he had spent many~years bencaih a foreign 
sky. A thick beard and moustache hid the 
| lower portion.of his face, bntthas it was a face 
_ 0 trast Paul felt instinotively, The dark 
j hair was orisp and curly, a faint soar was 
vieible on the broad forehead, and the large, 
| grey eyes had in them a shade of melancholy. 
+ Paul Clinton was used to studying faces, and 





the immediate neighbourkacod had ever heard | 


My only | 


and adds that he will be an ayreeable addition | him, 


there entered a man in the pride of youth and | J 
health—a handsome and noble-looking speci-; thom?" asked Paul, caroastically. ‘Well, 


|he decided promptly he should like Mr, 


Carew, though he wondered why in ‘the 
world such » man should wish to bury himself 
at Fern Cottage. 

A few remarks exchanged, and ‘he found 
himeelf telling Mr. Carew £0 plainly. 

* The house has not been inhabited ‘for five 
years. Mr, Dean is too poor tospend a penny 
on it, and my father says it wou!d take over 
® hundred pounds to put-it in proper repair.” 

Osarew nodded. 

‘*Mr, Isherwood told meas much. T came 
down with him’ last week, and ‘the old care- 
taker showed us all over the cottage and 
gardens,” : 

‘And you were not dismayed at their 
neglected state ?"’ 

‘*T shoald not ‘have dreamed of taking the 
place without King’s guarantee. I hear that 
Mr. Dean, of Ashley is an old man, and that 
| at his death the property passes to Mr, King. 
iJ have seen the latter; and am quite satisfied 
| respsoting his intentions,” 

} “Then you have achieved more than my 
(father. We at Morton have grown to look on 
| Mr, King as almost a fictitious person. We 
"have haard to much of him ond never seen 
jhim. Mr, Isherwood seems to cdo everything 
| for him—even write hie letters." 

‘* Isherwood is a very clever fellow,” replied 
Carey, ‘and his wife is charming! I left 
[my little girl with her while I oame down 
: here,” 
| 3 suppose it was the Isherwoods who first 
; told you-of Fern Cottage?” 
| Mr, Carew slightly altered the question in 
his reply. 
| “Isherwood thought the place would agree 
i With Dolly, my little girl I mean, and that 
lwas the only thing that mattered to me, 
j Will you try and get this affair settled as 
g00n as possible, Mr. Clinton? I will eend in 
| workmen the dav the lease is signed, for I 
hwantto cettle at Fern Cottage before much of 
; the summer is over.” 
“* Well,” said Paul to his father, when the 
‘latter returned, ‘I have seen the Sqaire’s 
fnture tenant, and his heart is set on Fern 
Cottage, Nothing I could say would dissuade 
Someone had told him the air would 





| be good for his child, and he is red hot on it.” 

| “Then Miss Carew is a child?” 

| I never asked him. He oalled her ‘his 
little girl.’ He looked abont thirty.” 

| “Only thisty?”’, 

| “Well, he might be more, He is vory sun- 
burnt, and holds himself like a soldier. I took 
quite » fancy to him, and begin to think with 

(Mr. Isherwood he will be an acquisition to the 

; neighbourhood.” 

| “Did be mention the Deans?” 

| Said he understood the Squire was an old 

;man. Ob, you needn't look alarmed, sir! I 

'aseure you I never said a word against Mr. 

| Dean!” 

| I wonder what he will say to our having 

| found him a tenant?” 

‘* Very likely refase him beoanse he was not 
!oonsulted in the first place, He's the most 
| pig-headed, ungratefal man!” 
| * Pal!” 
| However, the Squire behaved better than 
; Paul Clinton had predicted. He graciously 

approved of Mr. Oarew, and in a burst of 
generosity declared that twenty pounds of the 
| vent might go to his wife's account; the other 
eighty would be very usefal to himeelf, for at 
his time of life a man required many little 
| comforts. 
“When did Dean of Ashley not require 


‘sir, I shall go over to Ashley P/ace with the 
‘mews. I shculdn’t care for Mra. Dean to hear 
ifrom any outsider that Fern Cottage was let.” 

“It geems to me, Paul, you are always 
“ready to go to Ashley Pisce,” said Mr. Olinton, 


} meaningly. 


‘* Have you any objection?” 

‘Not the slightest, my boy. You know 
that for years my hope hag been to see you 
marry, and I know no fairer, sweeter girl than 
Venetia Dacosta.” 
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“ Venetia is the nicest girl I know,” ad- 
mitted Panl. ‘'Bat you are running intoa 
big miatake, sir; I shall never ask her to 

me.”’ 

«Why not?” 

“* Two or three reasons, I like her too much 
to marry her knowing I could not give her 
the romantio affection she would desire. Poor 
Venetia has had a very sad picture of matri- 
mony before her eyes, and the uence is 
she will remain single all her days, unless——" 

“ Unless what, Paul?" 

“ Unless she meets some mysterious hero, 
and falls in love with him before she knows 
what she is about. He would have to be 
veritable knight of olden times to win her 
heart, for at present her one idea of men is 
that they are all a race of monsters, and that 
you—for whom she confesses a warm regard 
—are only the exception which proves the 


rule.”’ 

“Poor child!" exolaimed the lawyer, 
heartily. ‘Well, I don’st know that one 
can wonder.” 

‘* Venetia’s objections to matrimony will be 
a bleasing to her half-siaters,”’ said Paul, sagely. 
“Bhe will have five hundred a-year of her 
own the day she comes of age; while, when- 
ever the Squire dies there will be just eighty 
pounds per annum for her mother and the 
five children.” 

Mr. Paul Clinton reached Ashley Place at 
seven. He had been a frequent visitor there 
ever since the days when he and Maurice 
Dacosta were as close friends as the five years 
between them warranted. 

Mrs. Dean trusted him and his father im- 
plicitly. All the children regarded Paul 
almost as a big brother, and even Venetia ad- 
mitted that he was ‘nearly as nice as his 
father." 

Miss Dacosta was twenty now, and the 
fairest maiden in all the neighbourhood. 
Alone of Mrs, Dean’s daughters she had 
inherited her mother’s wondrous beauty, 
while years of care and trouble had given her 
® thoughtfalness and gravity which her 
mother had never possessed in her youth. 

Venetia’s face had more character and 
intellect than Mre. Dean's, but the girl was 
not in the least a strong-minded, dictatorial 
young person. 

Bhe clung to her mother with the tenderest 
affection. She was goodness itself to her five 
sisters; but— Venetia was only human—she 
simply detested her stepfather ; regarding him 
as the blight on all their lives, and with the 
intolerance and sweeping verdict of youth, 
pe Venetia honestly believed that mankind 

nm general were as selfish and unfeeling as 
the only member of the sex she was familiar 
with— Dean of Ashley. 





There were plentifal signs of poverty to | 


greet Paul Clinton on every side as he walked 
up the avenue which led to Ashley Place. 

The chestnuts were in the first beauty of 
their blossoming—hardly full blown as yet, 
but still sufficiently out to give promise of 
their fature glory; the sky was cloudless, 
perfect blue. 

Bat, alas! though Nature bad been bounti- 
ful, art and labour, whose expenditure both 
need money, were sadly wanting. 

The lodge was shut up, the railings were 
rusty.for want of paint, the gravel walk was 
so full of weeds that, but for the chestnut trees, 
it would have been difficult to determine 
where the turf ended and the gravel began. 
Paul could remember when the lawns of 
Ashley had been smooth as velvet, the flower 
beds brilliant all the summer, The beds 
were neglected and trampled on now, and the 
grass was rough and uneven, being now at the 
mercy of the farmer's sheep being turned out 
there to graze, instead of the care and pride 
of an army of gardeners with their mowing 
machines. A high wire fence out off the 
narrow portion of ground atill reserved for the 
private use of the Deans. 

Paul pushed open a little gate in the fence 
and entered. He came at once upon two of 
the children busy gardening—nioe iittle girls 





: employs a Greyling lawyer, and I, if I required 


& livery stable, should patronise those in my 
own town.” 

‘* Well, it seems whenever the has 
been here for the last three years he been 
to Stubbs for horses and 


e lh, in blue galatea frocks and holland 
phaateees. Bat, alas! with that marked 
absence of beauty to which their father had 
referred so cruelly. 






















































‘* Where's your mother, Lilly?” asked 
Paul, when he had good-naturedly assisted to 
remove a hard-rooted weed which resisted all 
the childish efforts. “I want to speak to 


poor ok 
sone give further credit, and the Squire took 
ed the youngest of the 


offence, and declared he would not pay a penny 
on account of the fellow’s insolence. I sup- 
pose & summons have come here, only 
our worthy relative departed before it could 
be issued. He has been abroad ever since, and 


“* Please don’t," 
Deans, simply. ‘‘ Mr, Stubbs came here last 
night to ‘speak to’ mother, and she has been 
crying ever since!” 

Paul patted the childish head kindly. 

“I won't make her cry. And Venetia——” 

* Venetia is very angry,” replied the little 
girl, simply ; ‘‘but she says it is only what 
she expected, and she is not at all surprised.” 

‘“‘ Bat what has happened ?” 

‘*T don't know.” 


The other small gardener here thought it 
time to join in the conversation. 

“No, They didn't tell any of us children, 
not even Myrtle; but Myrtle says she knows 
it is something dreadfal, because Venetia has 
written to Mr. Arundel.” 

Mr. Arundel was the only survivor of Miss 
Dacosta's guardians. That she had written 
to him did seem to imply something very 
untoward had hap 

Paul hesitated. Should he go on to the house, 
or would his presence seem an intrusion at 
such a time? The question was settled for 
him by the little girls. 

“ Here comes Sissie,” they cried, in a 
breath, ‘‘she’ll tell you if you oan cee 
mother.” 


He left the small gardeners at their work, 
and went on to meet Venetia, If, indeed, 
trouble had befallen the Deans he would 
rather hear of it out of earshot of the Squire's 
little daughters. 

Miss Dacosta was just twenty. She had 
been educated at a first-rate school, and was 
accomplished in the best sense of the word ; 
but for the last three years she had lived at 
Ashley Place, the sharer of her mother’s 
sorrows, and the life had given a touch of 
bitterness to her temper, sweet though it 
naturally had been. 

If only Venetia could have loved and looked 
up to anyone she would have softened into a 
noble woman. As it was, she loved no one but 
her mother and the children, and looked up to 
no human creature, 

She was a charming girl even in her 
attempted cynicism and defiant wilfulnees, 
but it the charm was to continue when her 
girlhood was past she needed softening. 

Bhe wore a blue serge dresa exquisitely 
made, but plain and severe to a degree. A 
collar and caffs of spotless linen completed 
her attire. Her head was bare, save for the 
coronal of plaits coiled on the top. Paul, who 
knew her well, could sce anger and impa- 
tience even in her walk. 

‘* What is the matter, Venetia ? "—he called 
her by her name as & matter of course, having 
known her from the time she was two years 
old. The children seem impressed with the 
fear something dreadfal has happened. 

* Poor little things ! ” and her voice softened 
for an instant. ‘ Do you know, Paul, I can't 
help being fond of them, though they are his 
children.” 

‘* And what is the matter? You had better 
tell me. You know of old I never betray your 
confidence, and I may be able to help.” 

** No one can do that. You know Stubbs?” 

‘‘ Unfortunately I have not that honour, 
but I gleaned from the children he was con- 
nected with the disaster. They said he 
‘ wanted to speak to their mother,’ and she 
had been crying ever since!” 

"Well, Stubbs is a livery stableman at 
Greyling. Ishould have thought you would 
have heard of him!” 

“ You forget, young lady, that though Grey- 
ling is only seven miles from Ashley Place it 
is twelve from Morton. No doubt Mr. Stubbs 


not pay his rent by quarter-day !” 
*'Don’é go on, Venetia. I can guess the 
reat. Mrs. Dean paid him out of her own 


“ Her will was , but unfortunately two 
hundred odd pound is more than six months’ 
income. She gave Stubbs a cheque for ony 
shilling she had in the bank, and, because 
knew she would break her heart if trouble 
came to the man through her worthless hus- 
band, I have written to ask my trustee to 
advance the rest." 

“‘ Venetia, that wae foolish!” 

“It was idiotic!” returned the girl, 
frankly ; ‘‘ but what could Ido. Mr. Arande} 
will be sending mamma fifty pounds for my 
board in three weeks’ time. If he chooses to 
advance it well and good.”’ 

“Bat afterwards. Two hundred pounds 
will make a great gap in your mother’s 
income.” 

‘Ofcourse, She has been crying ever since 
to think how she is to manage. I tell her to 
send away one of the maids, and to cultivate 
a taste for vegetarian diet. If only we could 
live on the fruits of the earth we should get 
on triamphantly, but unluckily we all, even 
the children, have a marked partiality for car- 
nivorous food.” 

“ Venetia, do be serious.” 

‘* My dear Paul, I never was more so. Star- 
vation stares us intheface. I have suggested 
to mother various ways of increasing our 
resources, such as furning a mangle or copy- 
ing circulars ; but she is not of an enterprising 
spirit, and positively declines to regard either 
employment as the high road to fortune! "’ 

“ Venetia!" 

‘* Well,” said the girl, almost pettishly, 
“what do you want? Would you rather I sat 
down and oried? As mother does nothing 
else it would make the domestic atmosphere 
uppleasantly damp and de g to the 
children, and I don’t see the use of it. 
But—’ 

‘I oan’t bear to see you so flippant.” 

Her mood chan; then, and a strangely 
softened look came into her face. 

“I am sorry, really, Paul. I would do 
anything in the world for mother and the 
children, only how can I help them? If I 
went out as a governess Mr. Arundel would 
stop the allowance for my board, You see, he 
has some power over me. If I took in plain 
needlework he would make a fuss, and there's 
nothing else,” 

* You mustn’t think of that,” said Paul, 
gravely. “ You know, Venetia, I feel about 
the Squire pretty mach as you do; only I 
can't bear to abuse him before his wife and 
children.”’ 

“* Well,” and the girl drew a sigh of relief, 
“in the very impoverished state of our house- 
hold I should say he would not trouble us 
with a visit this summer. There’s one thing 
to be thankfal for.” 

‘You have never asked me why I came to- 
night, Venetia?” 

“To tell you the truth,” she said, with » 
charming smile, ‘I have come to take your 
visits like the snushine, as a matter of course. 
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Had you any special reason for coming to- 
night?” 

He told her about Fern Cottage, and how 
the Squire had agreed that twenty pounds of 
the rent should go to her mother. — 

“ Qne-fitth!” she aaid, with a little tosa of 
her head. ‘Isn't he generous ? Bat, Paul, 
the man must be mad!” 

“Tt ht so till I saw him.” 

‘And then how did he convert you to a 
balief in his sanity?" 

“I took a fancy to him.” 

“Paul, you will never grow up,” said 
Venetia, reprovingly. ‘' Why, I have given 
ap ‘taking fancies’ years ago, and you at 
twenty-seven, & fully qualified lawyer, to 
continue the weakness! It's babyish of you!” 

‘* Well, it’s a fact.” 

‘* And your father?” 

“He hasn't seen ae Pee ‘ ingl 

“Oarew !” repea e girl, musingly. 
“To's rather a good name, Does he belorg to 
the Carews of Saltley ?” 

‘‘T really didn’t ask him," 

‘‘And what is his profession, or rather, 
what was it? He must have retired if he 
means to settle in such a remote place as Fern 
Cottage.” 

‘* Unfortunately I forgot to inquire. Venetia, 
Ioan see contempt written in your eye. If 
i¢ would be any relief to your feelings to call 
me an idiot, please do so.” 

‘I think your simplicity is touching!" 

‘You nesd not be anxious about your step- 
father’s rent, Oarew’s reference is Isherwood, 
the lawyer.” 

‘‘Ah! Then he is at least respectable.” 

‘« He looked so.” 

‘' Perhaps he has some incurable disease, 
and wants to spena the end of hia life in 
seclusion. Did you say be was married?” 

‘I didn’t say, but he is a widower, with one 
daughter.” 

‘* Poor girl! Fanoy bringing a fashionable 
young lady to rusticate in such a spot!” 

‘*My dear Venetia, Miss Carew is not in 
the least what you mean when you talk of a 
young lady," 

“Oh!” Venetia’s eyes opened. ‘You 
mean she is of uncertain age—an old maid, in 
fact? Well, if she is not young enough to 
think of dances and lovers, and that sort of 
thing, she may make herself contented here.” 

* T am certain she is not the age to think of 
such vanities. I believe she and her father 
ate devoted to each other, and that they will 
be very happy here.” 

‘‘And what is his disease?” 

“T am not a dootor,"’ remarked Paul, 
mischieviously, leaving her in the false im- 
pression that Carew was a tottering old 
gentleman, and his daughter a middle-aged 
spinster ; “ but I should think possibly it was 
excitability. I never saw anyone more anxious 
about anything than he was about getting 
Fern Cottage.” 

“I daresay mother will go and call on Miss 
Carew if she is not very objectionable.” 

“Tam sure it will be a kindly act.’’ 

* And when are they coming ?” 

“ Jast as soon as the Cottage can be got 
ready.” 

And then, deciding not to trouble poor Mrs. 
Dean in her f, Paul Ciinton said good. 
night to Venetia, and went home. 

Mr. Arundel answered his ward’s letter in 
person, He was a kind-hearted man, but he 
had not the slightest pity for Dean of Ashley, 
aud he would not waste a penny of Miss 
Dacosta’s fortune on paying his debts. 

Venetia secured half-an-hour alone with her 
guardian, and he put her position before her 
a a plainly than she had ever understood it 

ore, 

_ The fortune left by her father had largely 
increased in the last eighteen years, sidce not 
above half the interest had been spent since 
Mrs, Dacosta forfeited the income ; while since 
Manrice diec something less than a quarter 
had sufficed for his sister's seperate. 

The money in the fands, Mr. Arandel told 
Venetia, amounted to twenty-four thousand ! 








pounds. This would be setiled on her ab- 
solutely before she married, but as long as she 
remained single she could only receive the 
interest, 

‘Then next MayI shall have over seven 
hundred a.yoar?”’ 

‘'No, my dear. Your father was a jealous 
man, and he foresaw his wife's second 
marriage. His will was so worded as to pre- 
vent her from benefiting from your gener- 
osity. Up to thirty if you reside with your 
mother you only receive a hundred a year for 
your board, and half as much again for your 
private expenses. At the age of thirty, 
marric2 or single, you enjoy the whole 
interest.”’ 

‘' Bat it sounds cruel!” 

‘“* My dear Venetia, there are, unfortunately, 
cases on record where a girl, whose 
deprived her relations of their support, suffered 
very bitterly in consequence. Mr. Dacosta’s 
idea was to pave the way for your hog ba | 
young. You can see for yourself that, kin 
and loving as your mother is, she es nO 
strength of character. Had your fortune been 
under her contro! she would have sacrificed it 
long ago for the benefit of her second 
husband.” 

“Then can I do nothing to help her?” 

‘*T should imagine your companionship 
and the sum psid for your board made a very 
great help, You can do no more for the next 
ten yearc—unless you marry.” 

‘*T shall never marry.” 

‘' Well, it you change your mind,” said the 
old gentleman, smiling, ‘“‘and the husband 
you choose is worth his salt, he will not 
object to a clause in your settlements giving 
& little help—say two hundred a-year from 
your income to Mrs. Dean for her life.” 

Venetia summed up Mr. Arundel’s decision 
to her mother in these cheerful terms,— 

‘It's no use, dear, he can’t help us, so we 
had better all turn vegetarians on the spot. 
Unfortunately, Mary cooks vegetables rather 
worse than she does everything else; but, no 
doubt, with constant — she will im. 
prove. Cabbages and oarrots seem most 
abundant just now, so I should suggest 
cabbage soup, with an after-course of carrot 
pudding for dinner,” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘' Have you seen Fern Cottage?" 

It was jast three weeks since Mr. Carew had 
signed his agreement to take the deserted 
house on @ long lease, and now this question 
was in everyone's mouth. 

The village people, the townfolks from 
Morton and Greyling, ay, and a few county 
families from the beautifal outlying estates, 
were all much interested in the stranger 
whose coming amongst them was fixed for the 
first of Jaly. 

Money had been spent lavishly. Quite an 
army of workmen and gardeners had been 
employed within and without and to the in- 
tense satisfaction of the village, which was 
very clannish, ® man who had once been em. 
— at Ashley Place, and who was born and 

red in the neighbourhood, had been engaged 
as Mr. Carew's factotum, while his wife was 
to be housekeeper and general manager, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawking had been at the 
Place when Lena Dean came home a bride. 
It was natural they should retain a grateful 
recollection of the beautifal mistress whom 
they had left before her downfall. And 
meeting Venetia and her mother in the village 
lane one night, Mrs. Hawkins could not resist 
pouring out the story ef their good fortune. 

‘* The best wages we ever had, ma’am, and 
Mr, Carew's a gentleman, every inch of him. 
If you could but see the Cottage, it looks fit 
for a palace. The farniture came in to-day; if 
I might make bold to ask you to step in and 
look round, The master and Miss Carew are 
coming to-morrow.” 

‘' Have you seen Mies Carew? '’ demanded 
Venetia, who was curious on this point. 


‘'No, miss, nor her pa neither. Bat they 
must be real gentry, from the furniture.” 

‘‘ Which means they have money,” reflected 
Venetia, rather indignantly. 

Bat she was curious to see Fern Cottage in 
its new aspect, and persuaded her mother to 
accept Mrs. Hawkins's invitation to look at it. 

The house was built entirely on two floors, 
and in the rear, shut off from the main build- 
ing by @ flowering hedge, was a funny little 
erection of two rooms put up by Miss Nairn 
for her servants, 

This hut was to be the abode of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawkins; the gardener, coachman, and 
groom were to have cottages in the village. 
Only Miss Oarew's maid would sleep under 
the same roof aa her mistress. 

Two of the three sitting-rooms were far- 
nished as library and dining-room; the third 
Was & puzzle to the visitora—the largest and 
most elegant apartment in the house,which had 
formerly been the drawing-room, now it was 
carpeted all over with dark green felt. The 
walla were covered with pictures, but of 
farniture proper there was hardly any. A 
huge wooden cupboard at one end, an arm. 
chair and a low one, a small, round table— 
this was actually all Mr. Carew had sent to 
fill a room sixteen feet by twenty ! 

The ey og made up for it. It wasa 
moat home-like, cosy room, and the library 
made Venetia feel covetous, so luxurious and 
tastefal did it seem. 

She thought, however, in Miss Carew's 
placa she should have had her piano and 
easel in the drawing-room; it was so much 
larger and airier, 

“Perhaps Mr. Carew is an anthor, and 
wants an empty room to pace up and down in 
when he is planning his stories. What lovely 
pictures he has! think that is the most 
beautifal face { ever saw. It surely can’t be 
Miss Carew herself?” 

She was looking at the picture of a lovely 
oe dressed in virgin white, with a bunch of 

orget-me-nots in her hand. Itstood over the 

fireplace in the ‘‘empty room,” as Venetia 
called the former drawing-room, and was 
beautifal, not only for its subject, but as a 
work of art. Venetia felé by instinct the 
portrait had been painted by a master-hand. 

“Qh, no, miss!” said Mrs. Hawkins, 
promptly. ‘ Miss Carew’s name is Dorothy, 
and you can see yourself this picture has 
Mary engraved on the frame. It’s most likely 
jast a fancy likeness! '’ 

‘* How do you know Miss Oarew's name is 
Dorothy?" 

‘‘ There's & beautifal set of white statues, 
miss,” (Mrs. Hawkins called them stattys), 
‘and the case they came in was written on, 
‘for Dorothy’s room,’ It’s a good name, Miss 
Venetia, though a homely one.” 

‘* Well, I think Mies Carew will have a 
lovely home !"’ said Venetia, with something 
like a sigh. ‘Mother, we must be 
home. You'll come and call on her soon, 
won't you?” this last was added when they 
had started to walk back to the Piace. 

‘My dear, child, if these people are rich 
they can’t want to know us. What pleasure 
would it be to an old man, and hie prim, 
middle-aged daughter, to visit such a dreary 
house as ours, when the only cheerfal thing 
abont is the children’s voices ? ” 

*' You must call, mother!" said Venetia, 
decidedly. ‘‘I am so curious to ses what the 
Oarews are like, You might ask them to tea. 
That would not ruin us. I suppose we may 
cling to the cup that cheers, even if cabbages 
are in future to be the main feature of our 
other repasts!”’ 

Bat Mrs. Dean had of late years shrank 
from all social intercourse, and she delayed 
calling at Fern Cottage, so that the acq t- 
ance with the Carews came about by accident, 
after all, more than a week after their arrival. 
Lilly and Violet, the youngest of the 

children, were gathering wildflowers in 
the wood, which bordered one side of their 
father's grounds, when they suddenly came 





| face to face with a little girl in a white frock 
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and crimson cloak, whoran up to them sobbing 
out that she was lost. 

The sisters were only twelve and éhirteen, 
but no doubs they seemed quite venerable 
protectors to the mits of five, who clung to 
them piteously, saying that she waa “ Dolly,” 
and was so tired and hungry. 

“She must ba staying with the Carews,” 
suggested Violet. ‘' We had bstter take her 
there.” 

*Toat's papa,” volantesred Dolly, “ He's 
Mr, Carew, and we only came here a little 
while ago. Do take me home, pleaze. Papa 
will be so glad !” 

Phere was no resisting the small damsel's 
entreaties, Lilly and Violeé took each a hand, 
and between them they half led, half carried, 
Miss Carew to the gate of Fern Cottage, 
where her father met them, looking much 
relieved at the sight of hie little runaway. 

* You must come in and rest,” he said, 
kindly, to the two girls. ‘Is was very good 
of you to ba so kind to Dolly. You naughty 
child, don’t you know you might have been 
lost in the wood like poor little Red Riding 
Hood?" 

“No wolf now,” said Dolly, wilfally, ‘and 
good little girls bring me home, I want my 
teal” 

** You shail have i¢ by all means, you small 
philozopher, and perhaps these young ladies 
will have some with you. Willi you tell me 
your names, my dears?” 

**T am Violet Dean, and this is my sister 
Lilly,” replied the elder of the two visitors. 
“We live at Ashley Piacs!” 

Perhaps something of his landlord's selfish 
character had been told to Mr. Carew, for a 
shadow flitted across his face, as he heard the 
name of Dean. I* soon passed away, and he 
played the part of a very hospitable host to 
the little girls. 

“ They are very nice,” said Dolly, approv-. 
ingly. ‘ Will they come again if their dad lets 
them?” 

Tt was comical to sse the way in which the 
little creature clang to her father; the tall, 
sdldierly man and the tiny child seemed all 
the world to each other. 

Mr. Osrew smiled. 

‘‘T fancy there ig someone else to be con- 
sidered, Doliy. These young latices are more 
fortunate than you. They havea mamma,” 

“Mother is never cross!” said Lilly, 
frankly. ‘'She let's us do anything in the 
world, so long as it isn’s wrong, The Squire 
won't; he thinks wa are a great mistake.” 

“ Why ?" inquired Mr. Carew, gravely, 

“He didn’t ssy. He told mother ones he 
hated obildren, but if he had to have a big 
family it wag a pity they were all the wrong 


sort! ‘That was before he went away last | 


time.” 

‘Does not your father live at home?” 

“Ob, no! Ho always wanta a change!” 
said Lilly, nsively. ‘He saye a month of us 
is too much for him. He goes away to 
+ | or Paris, while mother takes cares of 
us 

** But doesn’t mother ever have a change? ” 


Lilly candidly. 


Venetia, 
treat.”’ 

If to go three miles to a little market.town 
was considered a treat, sntely these children’s 
lives roust be dull enough! 

“EF will take you home,” said Mr. Carew, 
when they had finished tes. “I want to ask 
Mrs. Dean if she will let you come sometimes 
to play with my little gir).”’ 

Before he reached Ashley Place he had 
quite won the childish hearts, and had gleaned 
& pretty correct ides of the state of things in 
the Squire's famify. The little girla made no 
complaints, but it was easy to see they feared 
their father above all else, and the love of 
their hearts centred round their mother arid 
elder sister. 

** Venetia isso good,” said Lil, simply, ag 
they tarned in av the big gates. ‘' Betty saya 


She says Sissie ought to have a 








she might go away and bea great lady any 
day, if it wasn’t for us! * 

Mrs. Dean received ber visitor with a qniet 
grace; and Carew, who had heard of her long 
ago in her prosperous days ag a queen. of 
fashion, and an extravagant beauty, was 
touched by the pathos of her face. 

‘*T hope you will forgive my intrusion,”’ he 
said, courteously; “bat my little girl has 
fallen in love wiih your daughters, and I have 
promised to beg you to let them come and 
play with her sometimes.” 

Mrs. Dean looked bewildered. 

‘' Are you really Mr. Carew?” 

ee I hops you do not doubt 
me ” 

“ T¢ ia all Paul's fault,” said Venetia, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ He made us think you were about 
eighty, Mr. Carew, and that your daughier 
was @ middloe.aged lady !"’ 

* Dolly is just five!” 

“ Venetia,” said her mother, “how could 
you make such a mistake ?”’ 

‘Ts wasn’t my fault,” said Venetia, pouting, 
*' Paul Clinton waa talking about Mr, Carew, 
and I said Miss Carew would ba moped to 
death if she was used to balls and parties, and 
he told me when I saw her I should under. 
stand she was not of an age to care for such 
things.” 

Carew was Isughing heartily. 

‘* And you forthwith imagined her a prim, 
strong minded spinster of fifty, my poor litile 
Dolly? I quite understand ié ail,” 

* And, of course, that big empty room is to 
be her nursery?" exclaimed Venetia, ‘' Do 
you know, Mr, Carew, I decided you were an 
author, and required plenty of room to stalk 
up and down while you planned out yoar 
stories |” 

He joined heartily in the laugh that 
followed, and somehow that laugh broke down 
all constraint, and Mrs. Dean bagan to feel as 
though she had known her husband's tenanf 
for years. 

“T am afraid you will find the Cottage very 
dull, Mr, Carew!" she eaid, kindly. ‘My 
husband always cays this place is beyond the 
pale of civilisation.” 

“T am not afraid,"’ he answered, gravely. 
“T have been away from England so long that 
there is something délightfal ia being back in 
my native land once more, and I think the 
country round hers fooks lovely! I hope you 
will let your children come and see Doily, 
Mrs. Daan? She has rather a lonely life, poor 
little thing!" 

‘“« They shall.come willingly,” she answered. 
‘* Toere sre too many of them for us to feel 
dail, My husband says six girls are quite an 
affliction, bué I have never found them too 
many.’ 

** The Squire would hava found six boys a 
great deal more expensive,” retorted Venetia, 
hotly. ‘' They are dear little things, and he 
ought to feel proud of them.” 

** Doesn't he?” asked Mr. Carew, gravely, 
when Venstia bad turned to walk down to the 


| gate with hin—a® mark of courtesy she always 
‘Mother can never afford a holiday,” said | 
‘‘Bhe went to Morton once, | 
three years ago; bat she generally senda | 


showed to their rare visitors. 

‘¢ The Squire is proud of nothing that does 
not contribate to his own comfort,” she said, 
scornfally, ‘If ever you'make acquaintance 
with my stepfather, Mr. Carew, you may 
boast you have ecen the most selfish of 
men!" 

* Your stepfather!” 

* Qh! yes. I amnota Dean, or perhaps I 
should not speak so freely. I was two years 
old when mother married the Squire, and it 
waa just the most uninoky day of her life!” 

Carew smiled. 

‘¢ hope you do not say that because he has 
been unfortunate ?’’ 

‘© T say i¢ beoause T detest him! He doesn't 
trouble us much. He only comes home abous 
twice a'year, and I can aesure you those are 
not joyous oecasions. Even the children are 
afraid to laugh, and mother lookd stared to 
death. The head of the family hag » most 
depressing influence over us all!” 


——ae 
“TI should not think you were easily 
depressed, Miss—Venetia?"”’ 
“My name iv Dacoata,” said Venetia, 
quietly; ‘and, of courte, I have to eftand up 
for the reat. I am a strong-minded young 
woman, Mr. Oarew.” 
“TI doubts it. You don’t look the char. 
acter.” 
‘Oh, I haven’s taken to blue apectacies and 
semi-masouline attire, bat my principles ars 
quite decided. I think men are a great mie- 
take, and that women onght not to let them- 
selves be trampled on.” 
Carew was laughinog, 
‘You speak as thoagh the said trampling 
were our favourite occupation, Misay Da- 
costa?” 
“Well,” said Venetia, thonghifdlly; “I 
think it ia!” 

‘* Your experience’ musi have been unfortu: 

nate.” 
“TI don’t know many men. Oar lawyer, 
Mr. Clinton, is devoted to his wife, and a 
really kind considerate person, but then Tt look 
— him as the exception that proves the 
rule,’ 

“Do you mean the gentleman you call 
‘ Panl ’ ? ” 

“No, his father. Paul is utterly spoilt; this 
way in life has been tootasy. His position is 
ready-made, and he is eure to end by marry- 
ing some silly girl, who will let him rule over 
hor like a monarch!” 

“ He did not strike me as such a masterfal 
man. Is the young lady alrcady found?” 

“T believe not; but the girla at Morton are 
incorrigibly silly, I believe any one of them 
would feel flattered if Paul Clinton asked her 
to marry hia!” 

“Well, Mies Dacoata, I'm afraid I can’t 
rise to the heights of your reasoning. If my 
Dolly were grown up I should feel flattered as 
euch ® man as Paul Clinton falling in love 
with her, I took an immengs fanoy to the 
young fellow, do you know!” 


OHAPIER IV. 


‘4s Waar do you think of Carew?” 

Tt was a month or so later, Venetia 
Dacosta and Myrtle had been spending the 
day with Mra Olinton, and Paul was walking 
with them in the pleasant, old-fastionea 
gatden, after the simple high tea, to which 
the lawyer's wife clung in pteferencs to & 
formal late dinner, 

“TI don’t think at all! It is mo ooncern of 
mine it he likes to be absurd!” 

“My dear girl, that very remark implies 
you have thought about Mr, Carew, or you 
wouldn't call him absurd.” 

“T hate mysteries! ’’ 

“ Batin this cave what mystery exists? fF 
am stre Osrew lives openly enough. He 
never shuts himself up, or courts retirement. 
He welcomes visitors at any hoar, and accepts 
most of the invitations that he reecivea, You 
are prejadiced againat him because he ia tho 
Squire’s tenant! ’’ 

“I am not prejidiced atall! And T cay ha 
ia myaterions, He never mentions his past 
life.” 

“Yes he dées, Venetia,” pat in Myrtle, 
rather timidly. “ He came to tes with Dolly 
ons day lagé week when you were ov1, and he 
told mother he was so suxiows shous hor 
because her mother died of consimoption, and 


her, and that is why he brought her home.” 

“There, Venetia!” said Pao), triamphantly. 
Confess you were wrong |'* 

“fF shan't! I keep to my own opinion. 
Mr, Carew is mysterioas! He is evidently 
rich, I suppoes, Pan!, you won't deny that’? ”’ 

“ He is decidedly rich, Query, ts being rich 
mysterious? ”” . 

“JT won't talk af all if you interrupt met 
Why in the world should a rich man come to 
Fern Cottdge? Mr. Carew might haves 
brought’ an estate in the ciuniry, or renied » 





house at some fashionable wateritg. plac: 3 
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Why in the world should he bury himeelf in 
this lonely place, when the only neighbours 
within walking distance are cottagers and our- 
selves? Then he never speaks of himself, 
Whether he made hig money in trade, or 
came into it through a relation’s death, or was 
born to it, who knows? When did he leave 
England? Why did he go? Where are his 
relations and his wife’s? Why with all his 
wealth does he choose to live in a little 
cottage? Tell me this, aud then I'll admis he 
is not mysterious!" 

She saw Mrs. Clinton and her husband 
coming out of the house, and went to join 
them. Myrile and Paul were left alone, 

‘* Well, Myrtle,” said the young man good- 
temperedly, ‘‘How orcss we have made 
Venetia. Why in the world does she speak so 
bitterly againet poor Carew?” 

Myrile shook her head. She was better 
looking now than when the Squire spoke so 
cruelly of her plainness. 

Her complexion had cleared, her auburn 
hair shone like silk in the sunlight, and there 
was something interesting about. her wistful 
smile, and the sensitive lines of her mouth. 

Venetia was a beauty, but her haif-sister's 
face had a strange, pathetic charm of its own, 
Paul wondered, as ha looked at Myrtle to- 
night, how they could ever have thought her 

in. 

“I think Siesie is annoyed with Mr. 
Carew,” Myrile said frankly. ‘You know 
we are 60 used to her ruling us, we all like 
it; and sometimes, when she is declaiming 
about women’s rights, and telling mother what 
to do, Mr, Carew looks at her in a puzzled 
way, a8 though he felt bewildered, and she 
does not like it,” 

“I believe you are right, Myrtle,” said 
Paul, struck by a sudden thought. “ We are 
all used to bow down before Venetia, and 
accept her sway. Perhaps we have spoilt her 
@ littl among us, and now she strikes a 
stranger a3 dictatorial and unamiable, Is 
that what yoa mean?” 

Myrtle nodéed. 

“Mother likes Mr. Carew, and he has been, 
oh! so kind to the children. He seems always 
thinking of how to give them pleasure, and it 
is done so nicely, Paul, just as though he did 
not see how poor we are, The litile ones are 
quite fond of him, and mother said once she 
was thankfal he had come to Fern Coitage.” 

“ And Venetia?" 

‘Bissie said it wags only a refined kind of 
charity, and that ehe hated taking alms. 
And now, Panl, whenever Mr. Carew comes, 
she tries to avoid him, It is such a pity.” 

“We have spoilt her, that’s about it,'’ said 
Paul, gravely. ‘‘Don’s fret, Myrtle, it'll 
come right.” 

Myrtle shook her head, 

“ Venetia is so beautifal,” said the girl, who 
had been taught from childhood that she was 
plain, “and so things from her must wound 
people, and she is always trying to enub Mr. 
Carew.” 

“T rather think Osrew is old enough to 
take care of himself, Myrtle,” said Paul, 
lighly ; ‘and as to snubbing people it's a way 
Venetia has. Why, I'm sure she has snubbed 
me-unmercifally, and I don’t think she's over 
gentle with you." 

‘Bat Iam so stopid,” said Myrtle, sadly, 
_ “ You ses, Venétia isd bright and clever; 
it’s not wonderful she can't have patience with 
me. I often think, perhaps, when Sissie is 
married, and I have to be the eldest daughter, 
mother will be dreadfully vexed that I am so 
clumsy.” 

“You are not clamsy, Myrtle. It's justa 


way you have got into of comparing yourself | 
with Venetia, and fancying you must bean ; 


ignoramus becante you are not just like her ! 
If only you would come out, and have a little 
more courage, you would be another oreature. 
You just lev Venetia sit on you instead of 
standing up for your rights !” 
ne + er gee any rights a ssid 
yrtie, » “De never Hie 
Venetia 1” y ‘ 





“ Never!’ said Paul, with a droll smile, 
‘‘ Why, before Venetia was seventeen (you're 
Seventeen now, aren’ you, Myrtle,?) she raled 
the whole family, and was as quite as grown 
up and dignified as she is now. I can't fancy 
you ruling the family, and administering 
snubs all round when they displeaced you.” 

“T never could,” confessed Myrtle; ‘‘ but 
when Sissie is married I shall have to try." 

‘*Don't!” said Paul Ciinton, laughing, 
“you would never succeed; and, mark my 
words, Myrtle, one gets tired of always being 
kept inorder. Let the mother and children 
have an easier sway if you ever become the 
eldest daughter at home; but I don’t think 
you ever will,” 

“ Mother says Venetia is sure to marry, 
because she is so pretty !’’ 

‘*T don't think she will marry yet awhile,” 
replied Paul, gravely, ‘‘and I believe you will 
never be left at Ashley Piace without her!” 

They went indoors then, and Paul Olinton 
made no attempt to explain his speech; only 
when the sisters had driven off in his mother’s 
comfortable brougham, he stood by the open 
window watohirg the carriage till it was out 
of sight; and old Mrs. Clinton, noticing the 
grave look on his face, said wistfally,— 

“T really think your heart is caught at 
last, Paul, and that you will bring me home a 
daughter, Veénetia'grows lovelier every time 
I see her.” 

“I would not marry Venetia Dacosta, 
mother, if there was no other woman in the 
world; she is eaten up with pride and self- 
will. Nothing but a great sorrow or a pas- 
sionate love will ever soften her.” 

Mrs. Clinton defended her favourite bravely. 

*T am eure, Paul, she is a most amiable 
girl, a model daughter and sister. What 
would they have done at Ashley Piace all 
these years without her?” 

‘I think they would have learned their own 
value,” replied Paol. ‘' Venetia sits upon 
them all till Mrs, Dean is a nonesity in her 
own household, and Myrtle is treated as a 
little girl in pinafores,” 

“Myrtle ia nothing but a child!” 

‘' Bne ig a very affectionate, sweet- tempered 
gitl,”’ caid Paul, gravely, ‘‘and I fancy would 
do more to make home happy than Miss Da- 
ocata, With all her beauty and genius. A man 
might do worse than marry Myrtie Dean, 
mother, although she will never be a beauty, 
and has not ® penny of fortune.” 

Perhaps he was hard on Venetia, and did 
nos’ understand ali she was suffering in those 
summer days, for Venetia had a grievance 
peculiarly her own. She was intensely 
proud, and it hurt her deeply that her mother 
and the children should accept hindnesees out 
of their power to return, Claude Carew was 
always sending presents of choice fruit, 
poultry, cream, and new-laid eggs. He 
insisted on the ohildren spending the day 
with Dolly once or twice a week, and he 
delighted in lending hia pretty basket carriage 
to Mrs. Dean whenever he could prevail on 
her to go for @ drive, | 

Venetia ought to have been pleased. She 
knew that ber mother had often longed for 
such an enjoyment, that she bad little strength 
for walking, and that change of scene was 
really a benefit to her. After the vegetarian 
diet suggested by Venetia, such gifts as Mr. 
Carew’s were an immense blow. He never 
miseed them, and they made a great difference 
to the fare at Ashley Place, They were 
offered, moreover, with a delicacy and taste 
which could not have been surpassed, and yet 
Mies Dacosta was angry, and called their 
new acquaintance presuming and ill bred. 

‘He will walk in next with a quartern 
loaf under one arm, and # pound of tew under 
the other!’ she-oried, irritably, the day after 
their visit to Mra. Clinton, when Mr, Carew 
bad taken advantage of her absence to send 
some grouse he’ had received from a friend in 


sure Mr. Carew means kindly, He isa perfeot 
gentleman.” 

* And we are beggars! ” 

“‘ My dear child,’ said the mother, fondly. 
“ You, at any rate, are nota beggar. If the 
shifts of our life here are too painfal to you, 
shall I write to Mr, Arundel, and ask him to 
find you ® more congenial home? I cannot 
bear for our trials to distress you.” 

Venetia stamped her foot. 

‘“‘ That would make me miserable. Mother, 
don’t you know I would rather starve with 
you than go away? I cnly ask you not to 
accept such gifts from a stranger." 

“ Bat, Venetia, it would hurt Mr. Carew if 
I were to refuse, and he so county on the 
children’s comparionship fcr little Dolly ! He 
say8 she looks ever eo much stronger eince 
they came to Fern Cottage.” 

Now, perhaps, Venetia was inconsistent. 
She professed to haie the father. She never 
lost a chance of snubbing bim, but she was 
devoted to Dolly. The little maid had taken 
& viclent fancy to Miss Daceosta, and it was 
fally returned, ‘There was nothing Venetia 
would not do for Mz. Carew's daughter, while 
her manner to himeelf was barely civil. 

“Tg the Squire coming home this year?" 
asked Venetia, letting the subject of Mr. 
Carew’s benefits drop, ‘The children say 
you had a letter yesterday. I was hoping now 
we were in August he did nos mean to 
trouble Ashley Place this side of Caris¢mas.” 

“* Venstia, do remember he ia my husbanc!” 
. Venetia poated. 

“IT gm not likely to forget ib, Well, 
mother, is your husband coming here this 
year?” 

‘s No ! ” 

“Then why did he write?” Then catch. 
ing sight of her mother's face she added, 
bitterly, ‘'Ob, you need not tell me, I can 
guese—meney !”’ 

Mrs. Dean sighed, 

“My dear child, you must try and not 
jadge bim hastily. When I married him he 
had five thousand a-year !”’ 

“He has fourteen hundred now!” said 
Venetia, ‘ About three times as much as he 
allows you. What does he do with it?” 

‘s He speculates, I think |” 

‘‘T believe he gambles,” said Venetia, hotly, 
‘‘ ox else why, when he writes for money, is he 
always in such a desperate hurry for it?” 

Mrs. Dean declined to notice this speech, 
and Venetia went on. 

‘* How much is it?” 

“ Fifty nds, he says,” went on the poor 
wife, hurriedly. ‘I shailhave it back out of 
his Michaeimas rents,” 

* Of course you won’s! Did he know you 
had paid Stabbs ?”’ 

“Yes, I told him!” 

"' Oh, dear! We have been living on cab- 
bages and salt pork! Not one of the children 
has had a now frock all the summer, and now 
he comes down on you for fifty pounds, I 
should refase flatly; bu) lam quite sure you 


: will send it."’ 


‘¢My dear, I have not fifty pounds in the 
world! The Squire saya I must raise is eome- 
how, and so I am going into Morton this 
afternoon. Don’t look alarmed, Venetia, & 
have not borrowed Mr. Carew’s carriage. I 
would not for such an errand.’ 

‘Shall you borrow of the Clintons?” 

‘tT dare not borrow money lest I might be 
unable to pay it. Your father says I am to 
dispose of some of ihe plate!”’ 

“Just like him! I suppose he expects us 
to eat with steel forks, and siir our tea with 
pewter spoons in faiure!”’ 

“T¢ won’t be co bad asthat,dear! The 
spoons and forke need uot go; but our 
day for dinner-partica ia over. I think the 
candelabra and such-like things could be 
spared.” 

“Shall I go to Morton instead of you?” 

“No, my dear!” replied Mrs. Dean, kiss- 





Scotland. ‘' Mamma, have you no pride?” 
‘Very little; lam afraid, Venetia. It has 


: been so crushed out of me; and) besides, I am ' 


ing her, for she knew what the offer must have 
cost. “ Stanway, the jeweller, Enows me, and 
and it will be better for me to go Mmyetell.” 
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It was a scorching hot afternoon; and, de- 
spite her objections to Mr. Carew, Venetia 
would rather have seen her mother in his pony 
carriage than starting to walk five miles to 
Morton. Bat there was no vehicle for hire 
in the village, and the Squice’s letter had 
deen too urgent for his wife to delay. 

“I will get a fly from the King’s Arms 
to come home in,’’ she said cheerfally to 
Venetia, av she started. ‘Don't wait tea for 
me, my dear!” 

Venetia felt decidedly out of temper with 
herself, the Squire, and things in general. 
She took up a book which Mrs, Clinton had 
lant her, and sat down in the coolest spot she 
could find, to be discovered presently by Mr. 
Carew. 

‘** I have come to borrow one of your little 
sisters, Miss Dacosta!” he said, pleasantly, 
‘‘if your mother can spare one to play with 
Dolly!” 

‘* Lilly or Violet will be delighted!” said 
Venetia, stiffly. ‘‘ Mother haa gone ont !’’ 

‘'In this heat? I thought it was only a 
sanworshipper like myself who cared to walk 
in sach weather!” 

‘* Mother has gone to Morton. She started 
an hour ago.” 

“ Not walking?” 

‘‘Yes. There are no flys to be hired here. 
She promised to come back in one from the 
King’s Arms,” 

Mr. Carew looked indignant. 

“I think you might have allowed her to 


use my phaeton. I know you hate me pretty - 


thoroughly, Miss Dacosta ; but to let your 
mother walk five miles in this heat rather 
than allow me the pleasure of driving her 
geems absurd.” 

‘It was mamma’s own doing. She has 
gone into Morton on private business,” 
said Venetia, hotly. ‘ Besides, why should 
you always be doing things for us? We are 
not beggars, and we have no claim on you!” 

“You are certainly not beggars; but your 
mother and the children have the strongest 
possible claim on me,” replied Mr. Carew, 
gravely, 

‘I don't believe it!” 

He bowed. 

“‘T am aware you hold a very evil opinion 
of the Squire, your stepfather, but in his 
younger days he was very different from what 
he is now, and once —it was long ago—before 
ever you were born, he saved my life.” 

Venetia started. 

‘I never knew you had met the Squire!” 

*'T tell you it was long ago. I have no} 
seen him for years and years, but the fact 
remains, I owe my life to him, He saved 
me from drowning when I was a child not 
bigger than Dolly. He sent me to echool, 
and paid my bills ungradgingly until I was 
old enough to shift for myself.” 

‘It sounds wonderfal! If he was so kind 
to you why didn’s you go and see him when 
you came back to England ?”’ 

* Beoause we quarrelled years ago. Before 
ever [ went abroad, he told me he wished 
never fo see my face again. I am a proud 
man, Miss Dacosta, and I could not bring 
myself to seek the Squire of Ashley after 
that; but for the sake of the old days when 
he was so kind to me, I would fain do some. 
what for his children. I cannot feel as a 
Stranger to your mother and sisters when 
I remember that for years the Squire was 
like a father to me.” 

‘* Does mamma know ?"’ 

“I have told no one but you. I only spoke 
of the past because I know you have thought 
meé presumptuous in seeking your mother's 
friendship. I believe you even gradge me the 
affection of your little sisters!” 

* You were so rich,” she said, simply, “and 
I thought you liked patronising us."’ 

“I never dreamed of patronage. I onl 
wanted to be friends for old time’s sake.”’ +} 

**And did you know The Place as well as 
the Squire? Did you ever come to see him 
here? Why, you must have seen Kenneth, 





mother’s os who died jast after her 
m . 


“I went to school with Ken. We were 
almost inseparable in those days. When the 
split came we went abroad together. He was 
like a second self to me.” 

‘*How you must have missed him when he 
died! Was it you who sent the news to the 
Squire?” 

“IT was at death's door myself then. No 
one ever expsoted me to recover. And now, 
Miss Dacosta, do you think, after this explana- 
tion, you will allow your family to be friendly 
with me?” 

“You speak as though I ordered them 
about !’’ 

“I believe you govern them completely. A 
very unhappy experience of men has made you 
a believer in women's rights, Miss Dacosta, 
and among those rights you count being head 
of the family.” 

8 think women ought not to be trantpled 
on ' 

He smiled. 

“TI will promise not to trample on Mrs, 
Dean or any of her children if you will bury 
the hatchet, Miss Dacosta, and let us be 
friends," 

“I will think about it,” said Venetia, 

vely ; but when Mr, Carew had walked 

ome in triumph, with Lilly and Violet on 
either side, she fell to thinking of something 
very different. 

What was the romance of his life? Was 
that beantifal pictured face in Dolly's aursery 
od a ra of his wife and the child's mother ? 
Had he loved her very much, and was it her 
loss that had brought that grave, almost sad, 
expression into his face? 

“IT daresay she was just a beauty, and 
nothing else," thought Venetia, bitterly. 
‘'Men like that always like weak, yielding 
women, with not an idea beyond their own 
homes. He never mentions her, and he has 
left off his mourning, but I believe his heart 
is buried in her grave. Well, at any rate, she 
had a happy life, poor girl. Any woman whom 
Mr, Carew loved would have that,” and then 
Venetia roused ‘herself from her day-dream, 
blushing crimson that a practical, strong- 
minded young person like herself had actually 
—_ idiotic enough to waste her thoughts on 

ove! 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Mas. Dzan came back, weary and dispirited. 
Stanham, the jeweller had been civility itself, 
but he had assured her he was quite unable to 
purchase such valuable articles as those she 
wished to dispose of, and that though he 
would try to find someone willing to buy them 
it would be weeks, perhaps months, before he 
found a customer. 

‘* What are we to do?” she asked, sorrow- 
folly. ‘Why, your father will be expecting 
the money to-morrow very likely.” 

Another time Venetia would have rejoiced 
at the Squire's disoomfiture, but to-night her 
heart was softened by Carew's confidence. It 
had been her boast hitherto that her step- 
father had never performed one untéelfish 
action. 

Now, at any rate, che knew he had once 
risked his life to save another’s, Venetia felt 
she had misjudged him, and was ready to 
make amends, 

‘I suppose the things are really worth more 
than fifty pounds, mamma?” 

‘* My dear, real silver will always fetch its 
weight at so much an ounce, If I could only 
go to London, and take the best of the plate 
with me, I could easily manage.” 

‘You would not like to go. I could take 
care of the children,” 

‘* My dear, I have not been in London for 
ten years. If I went by myself I should be 
terrified."’ 

“TI will go if you like, mamma.” 

‘* You!” Mrs. Dean was amazed. “ Why, 


Venetia, it would hurt you terribly to go on 


such an errand,” 


*'No it wouldn't,” said Venetia, stolidly. 
There is nothing mean or dishonest in sell- 
ing what you nol want, Mer, and Mrs. 
Arundel are in ion now, and I am sure 
they would take me in forthe night, I think, 
too, Mr. Arundel would tell me the best place 
to go to about the things.” 

“ Venetia! Are you sure you don't mind?” 

“Tam quite willing to go,” said the girl, 
slowly. ‘You will only worry you to 
death if nothing isdone. I can telegraph to 
Mr. Arundel from Morton station, and then he 
will meet me at Charing Cross.” 

** And how will you get to Morton. I am 
sure Mr. Carew——” ~ 

‘* We need not trouble him,” said Venetia. 
T will send in 8 message by the postman to 
the King’s Arms that we shall want a fly for 
the morning train. You had better up 
everything you want me to take in a strong 
wooden box ; my own things will go in a hand. 
bag.” 

It was accident, of course, which made the 
first person Venetia encountered on Morton 
platform Mr Carew, but, all the same, she was 
annoyed. She had undertaken the expedition 
out of pity for her mother. She had not 
wanted the master of Fern Cottage to know 
about it, If he was going up to town by the 
first quiok train, why could he not have said 
go yesterday ? 

Carew was a man of the world. He botrayed 
not the least surprise at seeing Venetia. 

“Are you going up to London, Miss 
Dacosta? You havea nice day, much cooler 
than it has been all the week.” 

Yes,” said Venetia, frigidly, ‘I am going 
up. My guardian will meet me at Charing 
Cross.” 

* And till then I hope you will accept my 
escort!” he said, pleasantly. 

“No, I shalin’t. You are going firat-class. 
I always travel third." 

Mr. Carew said nothing then, but after he 
had been to the booking-office he calmly held 
up for her inspection a third. class ticket. 

“I hope now you will not decline my 
escort ?"’ 

“TI can't forbid your riding where you 
please, but I think you are foolish.” 

May I ask why?” 

‘You would have been much more com- 
fortable first-class.” 

‘*T should have been much hotter. Now, 
Miss Dacosta, here comes the train. We are 
in lnck’s way; she is punctual to a minute.” 

There were very few passengers. The traffic 
from Morton was chiefly local, and this was 
the London fast train, not stopping again for 
thirty miles. 

Mr. Carew handed Venetia to an empty 
carriage. No one followed them, so when the 
train started they had every chance of a pro- 
longed téte.a-téte. 

He did not attempt to question her as to her 
journey, or its object, but talked on indifferent 
subjects, till she suddenly said,— 

‘You never told me yesterday you were 
going to London?” 


‘I did not make up my mind till after the 
evening post came in.” 

“The evening post does not often trouble 
us,”’ said Venetia, frankly; ‘‘ nothing comes 
by it except the Squire's letters, and they are 
like angel's visits, few and far between.” 

*' Have you heard from bim lately?” 

‘‘Mother had a letter from him the day 
before yesterday. He wrote from Homburg, 
and gave no hint of coming home." 

“Ab!” 

And incomprehensible though it seemed, 
Venetia really fancied that Mr. Oarew was 
relieved by her reply. 

“ Do you return to-night, Miss Dacosta? I 
am hoping to catch the two o'clock train.” 


Onno! I shall sleep intown, Your basi- 
ness can’t be very important if it takes sucha 
short time.” ’ 

“I believe half-an-hour will settle it, but 
for all that, Miss Dacosta, it is important!" 





‘Why are we stopping here?” asked 
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Venetia, suddenly, ‘‘ There does not seem to 
be @ station?” 

As a fact, the engine-driver had pulled up, 
perceiving the signals were against him. 
Inatead of shunting his train on to the siding 
he let it remain on the rails, never suspecting 
that the express to the north bad not passed. 

Almost as Venetia spoke the express issued 
at full speed from the tunnel. There was a 
moment’s panic. The driver of the up-train 
tried too late to steer on to the siding; the 
man in charge of the express to the north 
made a frantic effort to shut off steam, too 
late to save the accident, though no doubt it 
decreased the loss of life. 

Seer eeeaeenea aiease 
ex an carriages up- 
escaped uninjared; but between them lay a 
terrible débris of broken woodwork, of dead 
and suff humanity. 

To her life's end Venetia never forgot the 
horrors of that moment. With the fearfal 
crash ringing in her ears she was thrown 
violently off her seat, and could barely dis- 
tinguieh Carew's voice. 

‘Keep perfectly still,” he implored her; 
‘it is our only chance.” 

The carriage had been overturned com- 
pletely, the lamp was out. A weight of broken 
woodwork seemed to Venetia to be crushing 
the life out of her. All her limbs ached, and yet 
she was painfully, acutely sensitive to all that 
went on. 

She could not see Carew. For a moment 
she feared he was dead, and she called his 
name. He responded faintly. 

‘Is this death?" 

Pn oe . es will come as scon as 
ey can get help. Keep up your courage,” 

‘* My head feels on fire,” murmured Venetia, 
“Oh, Mr. Carew! if I never see mother again, 
give her my love!" 


Her boasted independence, her vaunted | hi 


strength of mind, forsook her then. She leant 
on Carew for advice and comfort as helplessly 
as the weakest of her sex. 

“If only I could move to help you,” he 
said anxiously, ‘‘ but I am jammed down.” 

“They will come soon,” she answered, 
“This seems like a living death ; and oh!" for 
her mind was beginnin 
pain and fright, “ you'll tell mother we died 
friends.” 

It was ten minutes, though it seemed honrs, 
before assistance came. Strong, willing arms 
literally dug away the débris of the carriage, 
and regoued thore who had seemed to 
entombed in a living grave. 

One of Carew’s arms were broken, and he 


was ge | bruised, but he had no vital | Mrs. 


injaries. ith Venetia itwas different. She 
lay quite motionless, and never _ aaonee her 
eyes when they called on her, tried to 
rouse her. 

“ Where are we?” asked Mr. Carew. “ Not 
far from a station, I hope.” 

‘*Oaly a mile out of Belton,” replied the 
ons “Toere ig a very good hospital 
there.” 

“She must go to some quiet place where 
her mother can come and narse her,” said 
Carew, simply. ‘'Don't think of expense. 
She is jast the kind of nature to be miserable 
in a hospital.” 

The tor suggested there was a trained 
nurse at Belton who sometimes received 
invalids, 

Carew caught at the idea. Happily there 
had been bat few passengers in the wrecked 
Carriage; and, alas! to mostof those their 
injuries had proved fatal. 

_He and Venetia were the only two snfii- 
ciently idjared not to be able to return to 
their hcmes. Some half-dozen were bruised 
and shaken, and eight were beyond all human 
aid ; that was the total. 

Carew dictated a message to Pan! Clinton, 
He felt instinctively he could not send the 
bad news straight to Mrs. Dean. 

._ ‘‘ Serious accident. Miss Dacosta much 
injured. Break it to her mother, and bring 
Mrs, Dean here.” 





to wander with the | would 





Paul did not prove unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him. At four o'clock that afternoon 
he drove up to the Narse’s house with Mrs. 
Dean ip a fly. 

Carew met them on the threshold. 

“There ia no change,” he said, sadly. 
mt ok Jill does re give up hope, though 

6 says ia in great danger.” 
Sentemine a close fight 5% oe. a 
im sun was pou to plain, 
bare-looking room at Nurse Gaild’s before 
Venetia was pronounced out of danger, and 
even then there lay weeks and months of an 
invalid’s life before her. It would be 
before she could walk again. She wo 
never probably be the same strong, healthy 
girl she had been. 

The tears poured slowly down her face. 

‘©T had better have died.” 

‘“* Don’t say that,” pleaded her sister Myrtle. 
“We could not spare you, Sissie.” 

“I never did anything to make you love 
<0 beet Venetia. “TI only ordered you 
about, and managed things.” 

a kissed her, 

“ "t you know we would far rather have 
you weak and ailing than lose you? Oh! 
Venetia, you can’t think how good everyone 
has been. Mrs. Clinton took al! the children 
to Morton to stay with her except Lilly, who 
has been at Fern Cottage with Dolly, and 
Mr. Carew has brought mother news of them 
every day.” 

Venetia’s next question was & strange one. 

‘* What became of the plate?” she asked, 
feebly, ‘ Was it saved, and did mother get 
anyone else to sell it? How angry the Squire 
would be if he has been kept waiting for the 
money all this time."’ 

Myrtle looked troubled. 

‘*Papa does not want the money now, 
Sissie ; and please do not speak unkindly of 

m. , 


‘*Why? Has he been ill, too ?” 

“Mrs, Clinton is spending the day with 
mother,” said Myrtle, trying hard to change 
the subject. ‘May she come and see you, 
Bissie 2?’ 

The lawyer's wife understood more of illness 

than little Myrtle. ‘She saw that Venetia 

worry herself terribly if she thought 
she was being deceived, and so she told her 
the truth, 

The Squire was dead. He must have died 
the very day he wrote to his wife, and Mr. 
Carew—who had a friend at Homburg—re- 
ceived the news the evening before his journey 
to town. He went to London solely to find 
out if - was true before he broke the blow to 
. Dean. 

Venetia drew a long breath, 

‘I’m glad I thought kindly of the Squire 
just once. Bat, Mra, 
come of mother?” 

“ibe Bae caly slghey pound " 

) y iy pounds a-year, 
fretted Venetia, “ sna te Arundel won't let 
me help her. Of course Mr. King has taken 
possession 0‘ Ashley Place?”’ 

“Not yet. It seems, Venetia, that though 
Mr. King’s name was used, the real proprietor 
of Ashley is Mr. Carew.” 

Oh!” Venetia drew a long breath. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’é think he will be hard on mother.” 

‘* My dear, have you ever heard of Kenneth 
Dean, the Squire's only son ?.”’ 

Ne He died soon after mother mar- 
r Pad 

‘He did not die. He had been given over 
by the doctors when the news was sent to his 
father, but almost by a miracle he rallied and 
recovered. He married an American heiress, 
and has since been known by her name.” 

‘*You need not go on,” said Venetia, orm 
“Io is Mr. Carew. He is Kenneth Dean— 
Dean of Ashley.” 

“* Yes, and he is anxious to ba a son to your 
mother.” 

‘That explains why he always liked the 
children,” Venetia, ‘and hated me. O! 
course, they are his sisters, I am an alien.” 
“I do not think he hates you, Venetia?” 


Clinton, what will be- | me 








A week later Venetia waa well enough to be 
dressed and lie on a sofa. It was wheeled 
into the little parlour, and then Mrs. Dean 
suggested her daughter should see Kenneth. 

Poor woman, she had had terrible anxiety. 
Only now, that Venetia knew all, bad she 
suffered her children to wear mourning for 
their father, or donned her own weeds. 

""T don't want to see him!” 

‘*My dear. He is almost your brother.” 

‘* He isn’t—and I hate shams!" 

“Bo do I,” said Kenneth, pleasantly, as he 
entered unannounced. ‘Mrs. Dean, I am 
used to nursing and sick people. Will you leave 
me alone with Venetia for a little talk?” 

A dead silence followed her mother’s depar- 
ture; then Venetia broke out impatiently. 

*' Have they told you?" 

‘That you are out of danger? Yes, and I 
am delighted to hear it!” 

** That I shail be nothing but a useless log 
for months, perhaps years? I shall never be 
= 4 Su toanyone. Ob, I had better have 


“ T don’t think so.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand! You have 
taken my place! Mother wiil lean on you, 
You will help her?" 

“I shall try to. You know I am her step- 
son, and I owe her a great deal for all she has 
suffered of late.” 

‘IT understand now why they all took to 
you, and why you hated me. OF course, the 
children were your sisters.’' 

‘Of course; bat I never hated you, Vene- 
tia, though I am thankfal you are not my 
sister!” 

‘I made myself tolerably dieagreeable ; but 
I must have been worse than I thought if you 
feel thankfal we are not related." 

Kenneth Dean smiled. 

‘* You have had to try depending on others 
lately, Venetia. Was it really such miserable 
work? Did the world seem worse because 
you could not manage it?” 

“T think you are oruel.” 

‘I want you to anewer me. Venetia, when 
we both thought death was near, you were 
willing to be friends. You forgot your opinion 
that men always trampled on women, Then, 
in that moment, you turned to me for help 
and sympathy, and forsook your favourite 
creed of women’s rights.” 

“TI shall have to forsake it always, I am 
afraid. What good would a poor weak crea- 
ture like me bs to the cause? I shall ba fit 
for nothing bat hcme.” 

‘And you will want someone to take care 
of you.” 

*' You need not taunt me with it if I shall, 
Myrtle will be a nice little companion for 


*' Oaly she has promised to bs Paul Clinton's 
companion instead! They settled matters 
while you were so ill, and as soon as you are 
re will be married.” 

“ ” 

‘Bat, Venetia, 7am seeking a companion. 
I want someone to love me, and be a mother 
to Dolly! If you will trast yourself to me, I 
swear that I will make you happy.” 

“Bat you hate me?” 

“I have loved you always. I have hoped 
for months that you would be my wife. 
Venetia, can’t you trust me not to trample on 
you, even though I am one of those old- 
fashioned people who don't believe in women’s 
rights?” 

“1¢ ia not that.” 

“ Are you thinking of Dolly? I fancied 
you loved the child?” 

"I love Dolly dearly. I was thinking of 
her mother.” 

He stroked the fair head caressingly as he 
answered,— 

‘My Mary was one of the sweetest, gentlest 
creatures Heaven ever made, She loved me 
dearly, and I married her, child, because 
she had unwittingly betrayed her affection. I 
was very fond of ber. I hope, I pray, I made 
her happy; but, Venetia, you need fear no 
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rival, dead or living, It is the first love of 
my heart that I offer you.” 

“And you will promise,” said Vevetia, 
presently, when a very great many important 
things had been settled, “you will promise 
me faithfally that when we quarrel——” 

“Have you made ap your mind we shall 
quarrel?” he interrupted her to ask, 

‘* The best people quarrel sémetimes,” she 
retorted, “Promise that you will never 
taunt me with having changed my mind.” 

“ Never! And you on your paré will pro- 
mise not to accuse mo of tramplingon you?” 

Her eyes met his with a smile, Suddenly he 
stooped, amd kissed her, Is meant that-the 
great cause had los) one zealous. adherent, 
Venetia Dacosta was content to acknowiedge 
man’s supremacy, since she had promised to 
marry the last of the Deans or Asurty ! 


[THE END, ] 











FACETIZA. 


Twins, like other misfortunes, never come 
singly. 

“Art's fair in love.” “How about a 
brunette?" 

Sow men have an iron constitution ; others 

Tus self-made man is frequently exceedingly 
proud of a very poor job. 

Svurraste uniform for Post Office officials. 
—Unitorm politeness, 

Lirz is too skhor$ to be spent in minding 
other people's businese. 

WHEN an army can’é beat an enemy id can 
generaily beat & retreat. 

Tum course of true love never did run 
smooth, and it wouldn't bs half the fun if it 
did. 

Jack: ‘'A friend in need id a friend indeed.” 
“Tom: Um—ye-es—if he doesn’t need too 
much.” 

Mr. Sxorrs: “ Snipps, your chikens come 
over into my yard.” Mr, Snipps; “ Yeu, and 
they do not ccme back,” 

Sunt Exover.—* Do you believe in fate, 
Pat?’ ‘' Sare, an’ phwaét would we stand on 
widout them ?” 

A RECBNTLY PUBLISHED book is entitled 
“ Half-hours with Insects.'’ What a lively 
half-hour one can have with a bes! 

Too much study is said to affect the mind; 
and we know of a number of cases where it 
wonld affect it very favourably. 

Grorce: ' Misfortune basits recompenses,” 
Ethel: “How oan you make thas ont?” 
George: ‘' The homely gitican eat onions,” 

Enrrn: “ It’s little things that tell in this 
lite.” Alice: ‘‘ Well, you'd think so if you 
had two small brothers, as I have,"’ 

Tux only confectionery a girl who works in 
a candy store cares for after a while is sweet 
hearts, 

‘6A MARRIAGE may somelimes be a failure,” 
remarked old Mrs. Ely, “but a foneral is 
always bound to be a success,” 

Ip you dom’t want to be robbed of your good 
name, don’? have is intcribed upon your 
umbrella. 

An English publisher announces s new work 
entitled, ‘He Always Pleases His Wife,” It 
is fiction. 

She: “ Miss Rodney always looks well for 
one who has so little to dress on,” He; “ Yes, 
she is rather thin,” 

*'Ganpenine is a delightful occupation.” 
* Of course, if one could procure a new back- 
bone every morning,” 

Grorcz: “Tommy, is your sister in?” 
* Yes, bat you'll have to wait a long time, 
’oo3 she’s sewing a button on a coat.” ‘Oh, 
that won't take long; I'll wait.” “I wouldn't; 
there’s a man in the coat.” 





Brace (pompously): ‘ Sir, Iam a self-made 
man!” Flagg: “I daresay; you look like 
the kind of a man you'd be apt to make.” 

“He oen trace his ancestry back to the 
flood.” ‘O, pshaw, That’s nothing, Every- 
body was in the swim then.” 

Faxon: “ Another death by forgetting to 
turn off the ges.’’ Jackson: ‘' Yes. This seems 
to be @ gas trick fever,” 

‘Now, ma’am,"” said the English servant, 
'ow will you ‘ave the dusk to-day? Will 
you heat it cold; or shall I eat it for you?” 

Justice Durrr: ‘‘ Have you ever taken an 


oath ?”' Criminal: * Several times.” “ When 


was that?” “ When I was in love." 

Way was Nosh the greatest financier that 
ever lived? Becsuse-he floated a limited lia. 
bility company when all the rest of the world 
was in liquidation. 

Tue man who is @ long time making up his 
mind may arrive ata correct jadgment; but 
is generaily too late to ba of any use io 

im. . 

Puotoararage: ‘Tf you. please, ma’am, 
just a little smile. Thankyou; alittle more; 
look pleasant, you know, Now-you may re: 
sume your natural expression; thank you.’ 

Fasnronaste Lady: “* What is the matter 
with mo, doctor?” . ‘Please tell me the 
symptoms?” ‘There: are none, doctor, and 
that’s what worries me.” 

“Yus, he is dead. We shail have nothing 
more from his pen,” said Mr. Brown sadly. 
‘*But he may writea posthumous book, you 
know,” put in Mrs. Brown cheerfally. 

He: “Did my voice fill the room while I 
was singing?” She: “ On the contrary, it 
had the opposite effect. A number of the 
audience went out.” 

“Your uncle will probably remember you 
when making hig will.”’ ‘ Confound it! that’s 
what I’mafraid of. If he remembers me, ii's 
all up with me,” 

JOHNNY (sobbing): ‘' Does it really h-h-baré 
you to wh-whip me, mamma?” “ Ma; “ Yes, 
my son; very much more than it hurta you.” 
Jobany (drying his oyes): “I'm so glad!" 

‘* Wat are you going to do with your boy ?”’ 
‘I think of getting him into the police force,”’ 
“Has he any special qualifications?" * Weil, 
he is never to be found when he is. wanted.” 

Hosr: “Just another wee drap ‘fore you 

Guest: Na, 2a. a'litak’ nae maiz! 
I’min a new lodgin’, and I’m no vera weel 
acquainted with the staira!"’ 

*Oan yon lend me a fiver, Jack?” “I can; 
here it is.” “I can never repsy your khind- 
ness.’ ‘ Never mind; repay the fiver; and let 
the kindness go.” 

Cartic;: “The ‘greatest writers make mis- 
takes.” Author: “ Yes; writer is 
liable to put hig muocilage. brush into the ink- 
bottle.” 

‘t Warrer, I've been here a full hour,” said 
Chappie, impatiently. ‘' I've been here since 
seven 4.u.,”’ returned the waiter. “It’s tire- 
some, ain’s it?” 

“Wat ia the difference: between being 
toasted and being roasted ?’’ ‘ One ia a moist 
proceeding, and the other an exceedingly dry 
one,’ 

Mas, Strupret: “The city water company 
hag raised my rates,” Old Boarder: They 
must have found out that we have salt 
mackerel for breakfast.” 

“ Way, Janet! What in the world is the 
matter with Fido?” ‘He's gota severe cold, 
dear. I think I must have left his muzzle off 
too suddenly, you know.” 

Frank: “ Don't you admire Stella’s piano 
execution?” May: “I do indeed! It ian’s 
every gitl who can slaughter four composers in 
one évening.”’ 

Primus: ‘ How abaurd it is in Hawley to 
be always irying fo prevent people from know- 
ing his age! I can’t understand it.” Secun- 
dus: “Ioan. He hag twin sister in society, 
man," 





Prorgesson (to Student): “What do you 
mean, gir, by swearing in thia room, before 
me?” Student: “I did not know that you 
wished to swear first, profesor.” 

Fanny: “Are all canary birds yellow?” 
Mother: ‘Yes, my obild.” Fanny: “ Wall, 
how does a canary bird cok when it has got 
the jaundice ?"’ 

Miss Oxpmatp (achool teacher): ‘' How 
many million years old is the earth?” Brighs 
Papil; ‘Please, ma’am,.1 don’s know, It was 
here when I come, How old is it?” 

‘*T mats this housa cleaning basizesa,"’ 
sighed a disconcolate husband. ‘ Wife, let's 
golive in @tent,": ‘Bester live in con-tent,”’ 
suggested his wife meekiy.. 

‘Do ‘you quarrelowith your neighbour yet 
abont his hen toming over into your 
garden?” ‘No; we're all over that how,’ 
‘*Buried the hatches?” ‘ No, betier still; 
buried the hen.” 

Youre Lapy: “ Whenever I danced with 
you, Mr. Crusher, I imagine myself to be a 
piano.” Orushsr;: “ How ia that?” Young 
Lady : “ Because you always uze my feet as 
pedals.” 

Teacher: “$3 you. cannos remember tha 
names of the great Jakei? OCan’h you kesp 
them in your head?" Johnny: © No, mua; 
if I was to keep them Iakea in my head I 
might ges water on thé brain,” 

Mr. Gittman: ‘‘ Whatbave you done with 
my wife's pst poodle that I paid you ten 
shillings to steal?’’ .Dog Thief Bill: “1 
returned it this morning, and got the. two 
pound reward she offered for is.” 

‘* Hava you read Binka’s book?” /' Yea; 
and is makes me believe Binke must have a 
great mind.” ‘ Really?’ ‘ Yes; if he oan 
understand what he has written heiza greater 
man than I have ever taken him for,” 

A’ DRUNKEN man will tumble out of a three- 
story window toa stone pavement, and get 
right up and dispute the distance with a 
neighbouring lamp. post; but it a temperanc,s 
speaker happens only te ran his toe againss a 
big stone, the rezulé is a broken leg. 

A recent American town hae settled the 
social question in a novel manner. ‘Those 
who put ont their washing belong to the 
aristocracy ; those who do their own laundry 
work are members of the middle-clas#; and 
those who take in wazhing form the lower 
clase. 

Bridett (to lady of the house): * Axin’ 
yure pardon, mum, but might I be after 
askin’ phwat thim things is in the pictur’? ’ 
Mistress: ‘‘Certainly, Those are Raphael's 
cherubs.” Bridget: “Indade. Ah, thin, we 
was both wrong. I ssys they was twins, bat 
Nora would ‘av it they was bats.” 

Mamma (to three - year-old daughter): 
‘' Frances, pick up your playthings and pu; 
them all away.” Frances: “In a minute, 
mamma. Oh, let’s play you's baby and I’s 
mamma!” “All right, Frances; now Im 
baby and you are mamms.” ‘ Well, nov 
Baby can pick up her playfings, and pat ’em 
away.” 

Briaas: “ A friend of mine got off a bright 
thing the other day. He called on a young 
lady who had a pet dog she was trying. to 
make bark, but the dog wouldn’s, until finally 
she said, ** Fido, if you will bark for me, Til 
kiss you.’ Then my friend spoke up and 
said, “I can bark pretty well myself.” 
Griggs: ‘Ha, ha! What did the girl say?” 
Briggs: ‘Nothing. She simply sent the dog 
away.” 

Miss Ernen: “Yea, indeed, we girla are 
fully alive to the justice of the popular ‘orisi- 
cism on chattering women, and that is the 
reason we organised our thought club.” Mr, 
Blank: “ Th ¢ club?” “ Yee, and ié is 


doing usa world of good, I assure you.” I 
do not for one moment doubi it, Mies Ethel. 
Pray tell me how you proceed,”—" Well, at 
the Jast meeting we talked for five hour# on 
the advantages of silent meditation.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Brrtupay rings are beginning to be the rage 
among young misses all over the country. 

A-Novetry in lockets is one the upper halt 
of which is of gold, the lower half being 
silver, 

To meet the demand for one style of dress- 
ing the hair are plain bands of gold or silver 
to be worn as fillets, 

Tun new bridesmaid’s present is the lucky 
clipper brooch, made of gold, with a true 
lover’s knot in jewels on the toe and red 
enamelled heels. The pin is enclosed in a 
case made aleo in the shape of a.shoe, 

Tne Empreed of Austria, who has row 
taken up” her’ residence at the Lainzer 
Chateau, haw reaped considers bie benefit from 
her trip to Corfu, and is taking daily walks 
and drives in the extensive grounds of her 
lovely home, 

Tue conversion.of the Grand Daochess 
(Prinoess Elizabeth of Hesse) to the Orthodox 
Greek Church ia now quite understocd to bave 
been compulsory, and if she had persisted in 
remaining a Lutheran she would Have found 
it expediens to quit Russia, 

An instep pad iv a new fad of those fair 
women who axe so unfortunate as to be pos- 
sessed of a ‘low bred” foot, It is simply a 
little linen pad fitted in place directly over 
where the instep should be, but very often is 
not. 

Extensive. and costly slierations and im. 
provements 
during the last few weeks, including the 
redecoration of several of the principal rooms 
in the Castle, and the entire reconstruction of 
the drwinage and sewers, 

Tus abdication of King Charles of Portugal 
may, I hear, be expected at any moment, 
Although not yei thirty, he has grown so un- 


wieldly ag to be almost unable to move; and 
he wholly lacks both the energy and peculiar 
tact which made Dom Luis,his father, so 
popular with his subjeotes, 

Tae rage for gold has brought the gold 
gauze veil to the fore. Its popularity should 
be limited to women who are young, whose 


complexions are above reproach, Chantilly 
lace is dotted with tiny gold balls scattered 
here and there upon it. 

_ Tus German Emperor—if 9 certain French 
journal is correctly informed—appears to 
nave had enough of “sermons by myatical 
Germans, who preach from ten. fo four,”’ and 
has issued orders shatno disconres by a Court 
Chaplain is to Iset for more than # quarter 
of an hour, 

His small Mejesty of Spain is said to be un- 

rivalled in deeds of: boyish micchic!, and is 
generally pronourieed fo'be “ what nurses call 
a ‘limb,’” so that it miay he fairly assumed 
that his constitution is less feeble than is was 
when he was an infant, Very naughty litsle 
boys are seldom, if ever, délicate, 
_ A new wedding present bas seen the light 
in the shop windows of Gotham. It is “ only 
&@ pansy blossom.” The flower is of china, 
and is shaped exactly like a pansy, with up. 
rolling leaves. It is placed in a very beautitul 
case lined with eudéde, and alcngeide of it is 
laid a Royal Worcester china spoon. 

Princess Mantaynz, the wife of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, died on the same day and 
at very nearly the same hour as the late 
Prince Napoleon, She was the beautiful 
daughter of the sculptor Conchetti, and her 
marriage, which was a love match, proved 
unhappy. She had been separated from her 
husband for forty years, although she would 
never consent to & divorce, 

Henz is an idea for the benefit of silk gloves 
which have stretched in the weiting and 
become rather baggy. Turn them inside out, 
and re-sew each seam very carefally, taking in 
& little. This expedient will make those 
Bloves fit quite elegantly once more, 


have’ been carried out at Balmoral: 
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STATISTICS. 


Turret are always 5.000 British vessels at 
gea. 

6,500,000 is the number of persons engaged 
in mining all over the world, 

Oxty two Englishwomen in 100 now wear 
earring?. 

THREE persons sre cremated, on an average, 
every week at Woking, 

TweEntTy per cent, cf the men over 25 in 
Germany are perfectly baid. ; 

Tue coldest weather ever recorded officially 
was at Werchojan:k, Siberia, January 15, 
1885, when the thermometer registered 90 4 
degrees below zero; and the warmest was at 
Onargia, Algeria, July 17, 1879, when the 
thermometer in the shade showed 1274 
degrees. 





GEMS. 


Tue way to get your children to go where 
you want them. to.is to walk the way you 
point, 

Tue thoroughly great men are those who 
have done everything thoroughly, and who 
have never despised anything, however small, 
of Heaven’s making. 

Some people scorn to be taughé, others are 
ashamed of it, as they would be of going to 
school when they are old; but it is never too 
late to learn what it is always neocesary to 
know. And it is no shame to learn so long as 
~ are ighorant—that is to say, so long as we 
ive. 

Goop manners must have a solid founda- 
tion in kindness. and eelf-contrcl To be 
genuine, they must be the fruits of sincerity 
and good feeling; and their exercise must be 
in conformity with the working of these 
qualities.in the heart. No art can success- 
fuily counterfeit true elegance of manners and 
deportment., To be real, they must have root 
deep below the surface in the soul and heart, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Marte Suaar.Canpy.—One cup of maple 
sugar, one-half cup of water, small bit of 
butter; boil ten minutes, When done add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, and pour into 
buttered tins. It must noé be stirred, 

To Srew Fias.—Wash one pound of figs 
and put them on to simmer very gently with 
one pint of cold water for an hour.. They 
must stew very slowly to make them swell, 
then add one teaspoonful of red currant jeliy, 
or a little lemon juice and sugar may be added 
if liked. 

Scrmna Caxe.—Three-quariers pound of 
flour, quarter of a pound of Sultana raising, 
quarter of a pound of butter, one teaspoonful 
essence of lemon, six ounces of sugar, two 
ounces of orange peel, twoeges, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, milk, Pat the flour ina 
basin, and rub the butter oarefally into it. 
Wash and dry the raisins, and add them, then 
the sugar, the orange peel (cut it thin slips), 
the baking powder, and the essence of lemon, 
mixing all well. Separate the yolks and 
whites of the eggs, putting the yolks ina small 
basin, and the whites on a plate; beat the 
yolks, and mix with them » teaspoonful of 
milk, and pour this among the ingredients in 
a basin, which should be wet like a stiff 
paste, With a clean knife beat the whites of 
the eggs up very witis. and add them last of 
all, mixing them gently ix, then pour all into 
a well-greased cake tin, aud bake for an hour 
and a half, but this time depends on the beat of 
tho oven. This is a small-cake, but you can 
double or triple the amounts of the ingredients 
if you wish a larger one. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


_ Four out of the rine Emperors of Russia 
since Peter the Great have been asgarsinated, 


Toent have been nine presidents of the 
Royal Academy sinoe ita establishment in 
1768, 

Tae Congo river is fifteen miles wide in 
some places, Staamers efter pass each oiher, 
but out of sight. 

Men of science declare that the orange was 
Originally a berry, and that its evoluion bas 
been going on more than a thousand years, 

Baseian tea, poured upon finely chopped ica, 
served in tall, thin glasses, is acceptable and 
dainty for a summer drink in Russia. 

Hort tallow is said to remove machine oil 
from white goods. Repeated applications will 
alac remove ink stains, if exposed to the rays 
of the aun, 

The deepeet boring ever made, that at 
Sperenberg, near Berlin, penetrates only 4,172 
feet, about one thousand fect deeper than the 
famous artesiun well at S?. Louis, 

Screntiric men say that the earth's age is 
about half-s-miillion years for the nebuler and 
stellar period, and about twenty-five million— 
of which fifteen million are past—for the 
period of organics beings. 

Tue name“ Indian” was given to the in- 
habitants of America by Columbus, fircm 
belief that the country which he had dia- 
covered was an extension of India. the country 
known to Jccupy the extreme of the Eastern 
hemi phere, 

THeERe is quite a movemens in favour of the 
decimal system of measurement just now. 
When decimal measurements do come in it ig 
to be hoped that they will not be confined to 
money snd length, and sach derivatives as 
volume and weight. 

Goup was first coined by. Henry III, and 
copper made into British coin in 1772. Tin 
was used for coinage in 1680, and the pational 
farthing was mace of this Cambrian produc 
with a stud of copper letin the centre, In 1690 
and 1621 tin hatfpence were issued in con. 
siderable quantities, The only pure gold coine 
issued in Evglish history were those of Henry 
Ill. 

Tus enduring obour of musk is demonstrated 
by the penetrming scent which still exisis in 
and around the Mosque of 8%. Sophia in Con- 
Btantinople, and which hag constantly been 
diffused from its walls since the edifice was 
rebuilt by Justinian, over twelve hundred and 
fifty years years ago. When tho edifice was 
being reconstructed, betiveen the years 532 
and 538, the stoues sud bricks were laid in 
mortar mixed with @ strovg soiution of musk. 
', Pur proportions of tho human figure are six 
times the length of the right foos. Whether 
the form is slendér or plump. the rule holds 
good on an average. Any deviation from the 
ruleiaa departure from the beauty of pro- 
portion. It is claimed that the Greeks made 
all their statues according to thisrule. The 
face from the highest point of the forehead, 
where the hait begins to the end of the chin, 
is one-tenth of the whole stature; the hand, 
from the wrist to the middle finger, is also 
one-tenth of the totel height. From the crown 
to the nape cf the neck is one-twvelith of the 
stature. 

Coat when exposed to the weather, ie acted 
on by the oxygen of the siz up to a definite 
limit; it combines with the free hydrogen of 
the coal to form water, aud with a paré of the 
carbon to form carbonic acid. When the limit 
is reached, s certein amonnt of oxygen is yet 
taken up and mechanically held by the ccal. 
Thus, as the result of weathering, coal loses 
some of its combustible constituents, and gains. 
in weight owing to the absorption of oxygen. 
This may amount to.as much as 4 per cent. 
on the original weight of the onal. The effect 
of weathering is preater the emailer and ths 
more porous and Inmpe, 
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MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marcu.—It is a matter for the county court to decide. 


Quixotic.—The Spanish pronounciation of the name 
is Don Kt-hott. 

Jesnyvette.—The largest railway station in Great 
Britain is 8t. Pancras, London. 

AgaBELLa,—Yes; a girl of eighteen may witness a 
aignature. 

Gror.— Your own course will be to watch the 
announcements in the sporting papers. 

Worrmp Ayniz.—A married man may, If he pleases, 
leave all his property to his eldest son. 

C. P. R —Bivery receipt for any sum of £2 and u 
wards must bear a penny receipt stamp. - 

Lrrrtz Newi.—A blind person keeping a dog for 
guidance is exempt from Hability to pay the dog license. 

M. L.—The insurance company would only after 
proof of will or letters of administration. rid 

Vervon’s Love.—The Ist Battalion Black Watch is 
yt = at Gibraltar, and the 2ad Battalicn at 


Rover.—-A careful, steady man, young as you, snd 
sound in health, is more likely to lose than gain by 
emigration, 

IsDIGNANT w- Fo may Py — to sell that 
or anything, and insist on would-be purchaser 
leaving the shop. 

Anxious To Krow.—If the deceased was in debt to his 
lsndlord, the landlord has first claim on any property 
be may have 

T. Lovz.—1. Depdts of only some ten or eleven cavalry 
regiments are at Oanterbury. 2. You must ask recruit- 
ing sergeant. 


BearTrRaM.—The assessed tax of 121. on dogs was 
r in March, 1867; and an Excise license of 5y. 
substituted. 


Girsy Quezn.—Jessle and Janet are quite dissimilar ; 
the latter {sa good old Franco-Scottish name, the first is 
an English nondescri 

if 


TaovsteDd Mavup.—The marriage would be logal 
contracted In the name by which the man has always 
been known. 


ALwynst —The wife can will away her own property, 
bat not money invested in the joint names of herself 
and her husband. 


M B—Any person can get a copy of any will by 
applying at the district registry office, and paying the 
necessary fees, 

E. Hatrern —You area yearly tenant, and must give 
alx months’ notice, expiring at the quarter day on which 
you entered. 


Jory.—Honolulu is the 


of Hawaii, or Sandwich 
Islands, It is situated at a! a third of the distance 
between San Francisco and Australia. 


Bcatr.—A coachman is usually considered as being 
Aucladed in the category of ‘‘ domestic servant,” and to 
be entitled to a month's notice. 


Cctasrrt.—The Act is explicit. The holder of a 
license must bs 21 years of agco—that is to say, he must 
have completed 21 years and entered his 22ad. 


Sam Wevier.—As the name of a town or county, the 
word is pronounced as spelt—Derby. In conjanction 
with a title it is usually pronounced as if spelt Darby. 


iL O. U.—An action to recover debt must be brought 
withia six years of the last acknowledgment of the 
debt. If the sfx years have run out, and the acknow- 
ledgment is renewed, proceedings may be taken. 

A wp it i oe aa 
was on . The expedition relief of 
General Gordon was not until the autumn of 1884. Lord 
Wolseley arrived at Dongola in November of that year. 


R B.—As you are now 25 and under 26 years, you 
may purchase an annuity at the Post Office of £50, '- 
able when you are fifty-five years of age, by a year! 
payment of 6s. 8d. 


Not Brows Marm.—The local sanitary anthority has 
power to prevent any person within its district from 
ee oe ae so as to bea nulsance or injurious 


Wanptrer.—Ho1g Kong is far from being a desirable 
residence, It is really unhealthy to Earopeans, though 
you may reside there for a number of yesrs without 
expertencing any ill-effecte. 


Boiterr.cy.—If an Englishman marries a French 
‘woman in France, according to the law of marriage in 
bg 4 —— the marriage would be recognised as legal 
fn Hogland. 


Crzment.—As a rule, the parents are not Hable for 
deote contracted by children under twenty-one, unless 
the goods supplied were n not provided by the 
parents; the children living at home. 

Rors.—“ Jimminy " {s a reminiscence of the clasaical 
aljuration, ‘0 Gemini,” used by the Romans when 
} ame upon the twins, Castor and Pullux, to help 

em. 


GrocrapnicaL —Tae Pyrenees are next to the Alps in 
elevatio:s. The summit, Mount Perdu, has an 
altitade of 11,270 feet. All the minor mountain ranges 
¢ Spain are connected with each other and with the 

sTenees, 





Brrrannia.—The order of the Naval Powers is Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Germany, Austria, The 
—- bet ween ay? and Italy 4 probably —_ 
more imaginary than greater ships than 
active efficiency. 5 


A Woutp-se Misstowary.—Young men are trained for 
missionary work through the agency of the misai 
socteties, both Church of England and Nonconform' 
Your parish clergyman or minister would be the first 
person to apply to. 


Muscurr.—Parents are not Hable for damage done by 
their children, but the children may be summoned, and 
eS ate te tan ee ee 
_ In case the fine would probably be paid by 

parents, 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE, 
a ene who cune 06 enaring 66 0 soe sees 
And muses on the faces of —ia 


The lamplight seems to glimmer with a filcker of sur- 


As I turn it low to rest me of the dazzle in my eyes. 
And I light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that scems to 


It’s fate with my tobacco and to vanish in the smoke. 

"Tis a ——_ retrospection—for the loving thoughts 

Into being are like perfumes from the blossoms of the 

And t» dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine 

When my truant fancy wanders with that old sweet- 
heart of mine, 

Though I hear beneath my study, like a fluttering of 


A face of Ifly beauty and a form of | amy 

Float out from my tobacco as the the vase ; 

And I thrill beneath the glances of a of azure eyes 

As glowing as the summer and as as the skies. 

Reqnere Bo gink aenbenaed age Se Hine Paresh 

She wora when first I kissed and she answered the 
caress 

With the written declaration that, ‘‘as surely as the 

Grew round the sfump, she loved me” —that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 

And again I felt the of her slender little hand 

As we used to together of the future we had 


When I should be a poet and with else to do 
Bat to write the tender verses that she set the music to. 


Eiri cls ee da mee 
Where he vines were ever fraitfal and the weather ever 
And the SS wee ore eg that old sweetheart 
When I should be her lover for ever and a day, 

And ahe my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was 
And we sboaid beso happy that when elther’s lipe were 
Dee Oe Sh ee Sa Ge eee 


But ah | my dream is broken by a step upon the stair ; 
ae ee a eree eee my wife is standing 


ere, 
Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign 
beaaaeg) = living presence of that old sweetheart of 
mine, 


Bt nt Lng nmap ane te 
access to the ong acq’ a e 
may eteet Lis 


JEANNETTE —Eggs inside eggs are by no means rare, 
but nevertheless always in as @ remarkable 
freak of nature. A dealer would value it, however, 
because it would ba impossible for him to keep the 
curiosity long in its natural state. 


Horace.—The distinction of being the thickest- 
Indian rhinoce: 


akinned quadru; to the Tos, 
wi hide pee te my fF , and is 
so impenetrable as to resist the claws of the 


muske' 


T. P.—In each respiration an adult inbales one pint of 
alr. A healthy men sixteen to twenty times a 


minute, or 20.000 times aday: a child -five or 
thirty-five times a minute. Waile standing the adult 
respiration is twenty-two times per minute; while 
lying down, thirteen. AAT o> 





an t water to cover ft. Pat, not rub, 8 
gently for a few using a soft cloth with the 
mixture, and the ink will slowly 4 one 
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if to the wind or sun. Ifa woman, 
yous’ wear a veil ; if a man, a wide-brimmed hat. 
Bor —To make take one-half 
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